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THE LOGICAL PARADOXES AND PEIRCE’S SEMIOTIC 






HIS paper assumes Peirce’s semiotic as the basis for a discus- 

sion of the general problem of the logical paradoxes. Peirce 
explicitly offered a solution only for the paradox of the liar, and a ' 
consideration of this solution and the manner in which it differs 
from the more prominent ones in contemporary logic will be taken q 
as a point of departure. 


I 


It will be necessary to preface a consideration of Peirce’s treat- 
ment of the liar by a brief explication of a few basic terms in his 
semiotic. The following quotations will serve for explications of 
‘sign’ and ‘symbol.’ 






A sign, or representamen, is something which stands to somebody in some re- 
spect or capacity. It addresses somebody, that is, creates in the mind of that 
person an equivalent sign, or perhaps a more developed sign. That sign which 
it creates I call the interpretant of the first sign. The sign stands for some- 
thing, its object. [2.228] 1 


A symbol is a representamen whose Representative character consists precisely 
in its being a rule that will determine its Interpretant. All words, sentences, 
books, and other conventional signs are Symbols. We speak of writing or pro- 
nouncing the word ‘man’; but it is only a replica, or embodiment of the word, ia 
that is pronounced or written. The word itself ... is a general mode of suc- 4] 
cession of three sounds or representamens of sounds, which becomes a sign only f 
in the fact that a habit, or acquired law, will cause replicas of it to be inter- b 
preted as meaning a man or men. [2.292] “| 


In the broadest use of the word, one may speak of a proposition 
which is a sign but not a symbol. In this case the propositional 
sign conveys the information it does by virtue of some real relation 
to its object and not by virtue of a rule or habit. ‘‘Thus, a 
weather-cock ‘tells’ from which direction the wind blows by virtue 
of a real relation which it would still have to the wind, even if it 
were never intended or understood to indicate the wind’’ (2.357)? 


1 This reference is to volume 2, paragraph 228 of the Collected Papers of 
Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1931-1935). All references to Peirce will be given in this 
fashion. 

2 But however it is related to the object, ‘‘ The Sign can only represent the 
Object and tell about it. It cannot furnish acquaintance with or recognition 
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On the other hand, according to the more frequent use of the word, 
a proposition is a symbol and is closely related to a sentence, for it 
is always ‘‘equivalent to a sentence in the indicative mood”’ 
(2.315) ,* ie., it means precisely what the sentence means. Al- 
though at certain places in his semiotic Peirce seems to intend subtle 
distinctions between ‘proposition’ and ‘sentence,’ at other times he 
uses the two interchangeably.* The present analysis will not be 
concerned with the subtleties; ‘proposition’ will be taken to mean 
any symbol which is also a declarative sentence. 

While Peirce defined truth philosophically in terms of his prag- 
matism, this definition does not seem essential to his treatment of 
the liar and, at any rate, the present paper will assume that it is 
not. Instead of turning to a definition of truth, it seems sufficient 
here to characterize Peirce’s use of the terms ‘true’ and ‘false’ in 
his semiotic. In the first place, these terms apply properly only 
to what Peirce called a symbol, to a sign whose representative char- 
acter essentially depends on a rule or habit. While every symbol 
involves a mode of succession of marks or sounds, the converse is by 
no means the case; the mode of succession must be one which is 
such that certain rules or habits will cause replicas of it to be inter- 
preted as having a specified meaning. It is this interpretation 
rather than the mode of succession that essentially constitutes the 
symbol. Hence, it is of fundamental importance to remember that 
whenever a mode of succession of marks or sounds is characterized 
as being true or false, this characterization can apply to it, not with 
respect to anything about it as a mode of succession, but only with 
respect to the interpretation which makes it a symbol. Moreover, 
the notion of a symbol that is a declarative sentence or proposition 


of that Object; for that is what is meant in this volume by the Object of a 
Sign; namely, that with which it presupposes an acquaintance in order to con- 
vey some further information concerning it’’ (2.231). 

8In parts of his system of ‘‘existential graphs,’’ Peirce ‘‘widened’’ the 
notion of proposition into that of a pheme, which is a sign ‘‘ equivalent to a 
grammatical sentence, whether it be Interrogative, Imperative, or Assertory’’ 
(4.538). But this is of course for special considerations, and in ordinary 
usage, as in the passage quoted in the text above, Peirce explicitly states that 
‘¢a proposition in the imperative mood’’ is ‘‘not a proposition’’ (2.315). 

4 Thus, Peirce begins an explanation of a point connected with the nature 
of a proposition by remarking that ‘‘The proposition, or sentence, signifies 

. .’” (3.461). Cf. 4.481, where Peirce has been talking about propositions 
throughout the paragraph, and ends with the statement ‘‘It is necessary to 
specify what point of view is assumed, in order to render the sentence true or 
false.’’ 

Inasmuch as Peirce most of the time uses ‘proposition’ rather than ‘sen- 
tence,’ it seems wise to adopt this procedure in the present paper. For a sug- 
gestion as to how Peirce might distinguish between these two, see below, foot- 
note 6. 
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will be taken here as intuitively more clear than the notions of truth 
and falsity, so that the terms ‘true’ and ‘false’ may be character- 
ized as applying only to a symbol of this sort. Again, a cardinal 
point of semiotic is that these terms are always mutually exclusive: 
no symbol can be without qualification both true and false. The 
terms are also used in such a way that if a given proposition is 
true, certain other propositions, said to be logically implied by the 
given proposition, must also be true. Further characterization of 
Peirce’s use of these terms will be given from time to time as re- 
quired by subsequent considerations. 

Among the propositions logically implied by a given proposition 
there will always be one which means nothing but that the given 
proposition is true, and, in this sense, every proposition implies that 
it itself is true. If p is a proposition, then if it is true another 
proposition which says that p is true must also be true. This sec- 
ond proposition, it will be noted, is always about the first proposi- 
tion, and it is only through this implication of other propositions 
that a given proposition may mean anything about itself, gua sym- 
bol. For as a symbol is essentially dependent on rules or habits, 
it becomes in effect ‘‘a law governing its Object,’’ and thus can not 
‘‘have itself as its Object’’ (2.311). In other words, a habit makes 
a mode of succession of marks or sounds a symbol by causing it to 
refer through its replicas to an object, and it would be nonsense to 
say that this object is the symbol itself. But propositions may, of 
course, have themselves qua something else besides symbols for 
their objects. ‘This proposition is printed in black ink’ may have 
a particular set of its own replicas as its object. Moreover, Peirce 
regarded the syntax of a proposition as a ‘‘fact’’ concerning the 
proposition ‘‘in itself, irrespective of its being a sign’’ (2.320), or 
in other words, as a fact about the proposition as a mode of suc- 
cession of marks or sounds. Hence, ‘This proposition contains five 
words’ may refer to facts of its own syntax and thus have itself asa 


5 The two propositions, of course, are logically equivalent in that they 
imply each other. Professor Carnap has referred to Peirce as among the 
‘‘many authors’? who have ‘‘overlooked’’ this equivalence (cf. R. Carnap, 
‘‘Remarks on Induction and Truth,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search, Vol. VI, 1945-1946, p. 599). But far from overlooking the equiva- 
lence, Peirce has it as fundamental in his formal logic as well as in his solution 
to the liar. Cf., e.g., 4.281-282, where it is first demonstrated from the con- 
ventions of the system that the assertion of p implies the assertion that p is 
true, and then that the converse implication also holds. Carnap refers only to 
Peirce’s pragmatic definition of truth, but even here the question seems to be 
one of the significance of this equivalence for a philosophic definition of truth, 
rather than one of overlooking the equivalence altogether. For a recent dis- 
cussion of this latter point, cf. M. Black, ‘‘ The Semantic Definition of Truth,’’ 
Analysis, Vol. 8 (1948), esp. pp. 58-63. 
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mode of succession for its object. But when a proposition is taken 
as having itself as a symbol for its object, it is ‘‘ unadulterated non- 
sense,’’ as the apparent proposition ‘This proposition conveys in- 
formation about itself’ (cf. 2.311). 

Since the predicates ‘true’ and ‘false’ apply only to symbols and 
never to the syntax or replicas of symbols, it might seem that ‘This 
proposition is true’ and ‘This proposition is false’ are both non- 
sensical phrases unless each refers to another proposition besides 
itself. But a further characterization of Peirce’s use of ‘true’ and 
‘false’ is that 


- » &@ proposition does not cease to be true because it is nonsensical. A propo- 
sition is false if and only if something which it either expressly asserts or im- 
plies is false; and every proposition not false is true, by the principle of ex- 
cluded middle. Hence, something not an assertion, considered as an assertion, 
is true. [2.352] 


Now, when taken with self-reference ‘This proposition is true,’ like 
any meaningless phrase regarded as a proposition, implies nothing 
that is not implied by every proposition. But ‘This proposition is 
false’ implies a contradiction. ‘‘It therefore does imply, or mean, 
something. A self-contradictory proposition is not meaningless; it 
means too much”’ (2.352), i.e., ‘‘it means two irreconcilable things”’ 
(3.446). The first of these apparent propositions, then, may be 


considered as meaningless, but true, while the second becomes ulti- 
mately meaningful, but self-contradictory. 


6 The mode of succession here is still characterized only with respect to its 
replicas, although this characterization holds for any set of its replicas and not 
merely for a particular set, as in the former case. Peirce distinguishes between 
the mode of succession as a law and the facts which exemplify this law. When 
the mode of succession is said to be a symbol, it is characterized as a law; but 
when the syntax of the symbol is specified, the mode of succession is charac- 
terized only by reference to the facts which exemplify it. Cf., e.g., 2.292-293, 
2.319-320. 

The subtleties involved in Peirce’s account of the symbol as a law may afford 
some clue as to the sense in which he would distinguish ‘proposition’ from 
‘sentence.’ It would seem that these two are related somewhat as meaning 
and word are related. Thus, 


The word and its meaning are both general rules; but the word alone of the 
two prescribes the qualities of its replicas in themselves. Otherwise the ‘word’ 
and its ‘meaning’ do not differ, unless some special sense be attached to 
‘meaning.’ [2.292] 


A symbol referred to as a proposition might then be taken simply as a meaning 
which can be asserted (cf. 5.424 n.), but when it is referred to as a sentence 
some characterization of its replicas is also involved, particularly if the lan- 
guage in which the sentence is written is specified. Yet Peirce does not draw 
this distinction so sharply as to keep him from speaking of the syntax of a 
proposition rather than of a sentence (cf. 2.319-320, 4.481). 
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The foundation for Peirce’s solution of the liar lies simply in 
the circumstance that although every proposition means something 
about itself in the sense that it logically entails its own truth, no 
significant proposition can mean nothing but the assertion of its 
own truth or falsity. The liar proposition has meaning, therefore, 
only in the context of its implications and not in what it appears to 
assert explicitly. A paradox arises only when this point is over- 
looked and the proposition is taken as a significant one which means 
nothing but the assertion of its own falsity. Peirce remarked that 
another way used to solve the liar, e.g., by Ockham, is to maintain 
the principle that ‘‘a part of a proposition cannot denote the whole 
proposition’’ (5.340 n.; 2.618), or, in other words, that no proposi- 
tion can be its own subject.?. The principle in this type of solution 
is correct, from Peirce’s point of view, in so far as it holds merely 
that no proposition can have itself as a symbol for its object, but it 
is wrong if it is supposed to show also that a proposition can in no 
sense assert anything about itself as a symbol, since by implication 
every proposition does assert it own truth. The solution Peirce 
preferred to the Ockhamite one can claim the advantage of being 
able to account for the fact that the liar proposition does give rise 
to contradiction, and hence is not strictly meaningless. 

The following construction of the paradox will serve to illustrate 
Peirce’s solution. 


(1) Suppose ‘This proposition is false’ is true. 
(A) Then this proposition means something that is the case. 
(B) But what it means is that it itself is false. 
(C) Therefore, it is the case that ‘This proposition is false’ 
is false. 


On Peirce’s analysis, step B here does not give the complete mean- 
ing. One should add, ‘and it also means (in the sense that it logi- 
cally entails) that it itself is true.’ The conclusion is then ulti- 
mately correct because a self-contradictory proposition is always 
false, and the supposition was wrong. 


(2) Suppose ‘This proposition is false’ is false. 
(A) Then this proposition means something that is not the 
case. 
(B) But what it means is that it itself is false. 
(C) Therefore, it is not the case that ‘This proposition is 
false’ is false. 


7 This mode of solution has figured in recent discussions of the paradox. 
Cf. C. Langford’s discussion in C. Lewis and C. Langford, Symbolic Logic, 
1932, pp. 438 ff; and A. Koyré, ‘‘The Liar,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, Vol. VI (1945-1946), pp. 344-362. 
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But when the complete meaning is given here in step B, the conclu- 
sion becomes ‘‘it is not the case that ‘this proposition is false’ is 
false and is true,’’ and this does not contradict the supposition. 

From the point of view of more prominent contemporary anal- 
yses, perhaps the most striking feature about this treatment of the 
liar is simply that Peirce should have regarded it as effectively dis- 
posing of the whole problem. One may be reminded of Grelling’s 
criticism of Ch. Perelman’s solution to another of the logical para- 
doxes: ‘‘his ‘solution’ is nothing but the almost trivial establish- 
ment that a contradiction appearing in the conclusion must be con- 
tained in the premisses.’’* A recognition that the liar proposition 
in its full implications is self-contradictory and thus means some- 
thing more than the mere assertion of its own falsity, if it means 
anything at all, would seem to mark the beginning, rather than the 
end, of a problem. 

An attempt to understand Peirce’s position may start by taking 
into account his view of the propositional function or matrix. To 
begin with, he regarded the proposition as prior in its meaning to 
the propositional function, or term, as he often called it. More- 
over, an argument (meaning a chain of reasoning with premises and 
conclusion) was for him prior in this respect to both propositions 
and terms, and the ‘‘central problem’’ of logic could be described 
as that of ‘‘the classification of arguments’’ (2.203). The funda- 
mental triad of term, proposition, and argument could be explained 
as follows: 

A Term is a sign which leaves its Object, and a fortiori its Interpretant, 
to be what it may. A Proposition is a sign which distinctly indicates the Object 
which it denotes, called its Subject, but leaves its Interpretant to be what it 
may. An Argument is a sign which distinctly represents the Interpretant, 
ealled its Conclusion, which it is intended to determine. That which remains of 
a Proposition after removal of its Subject is a Term (a rhema) called its Predi- 
eate. That which remains of an Argument when its Conclusion is removed is a 


Proposition called its Premiss, or (since it is ordinarily copulative) more usu- 
ally its Premisses. [2.95] 


An argument is thus the only one of the three kinds of signs 
which has its entire meaning explicit, ‘‘while,’’ as Peirce remarked 
elsewhere, ‘‘the meaning of a proposition or term is all that that 
proposition or term could contribute to the conclusion of a demon- 
strative argument’’ (5.179). The fact that Peirce regarded this 
statement as supporting his pragmatic theory of meaning is imma- 
terial to the present consideration. Regardless of wider philo- 
sophie issues, one can admit that an argument taken as a symbol 
has a completeness of meaning not found in a proposition. An 


8 K. Grelling, ‘‘ The Logical Paradoxes,’’ Mind N. 8., Vol. XLV (1936), 
p. 484. 
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argument always states explicitly that if something is true, some- 
thing else is also, and the assertion of this connection is all any one 
means to convey by the argument. But a proposition merely states 
that something is the case with respect to its object without making 
completely determinate all that one would be forced to mean about 
the object by asserting the proposition. Any attempt to make the 
meaning completely determinate would have to treat the proposition 
as part of an argument. 

From the point of view of this semiotic approach to logic, then, 
the problem posed by the liar becomes that of exposing the con- 
fusion of meaning in the proposition giving rise to the paradox. 
There must be such confusion, since the arguments for both the 
truth and falsity of the proposition are formally correct, and if the 
premises are also free of ambiguity there results the absurd situa- 
tion of having to deny the disjunctive principle according to which 
no symbol can be without qualification both true and false.2 With 
Peirce’s analysis, the confusion becomes apparent when the mean- 
ing of the proposition is made determinate by reference to its impli- 
cations. The only difficulty in detecting the ambiguity arises from 
the circumstance that the relevant aspect of the meaning, viz., the 
proposition’s implication of its own truth, is easily overlooked as it 
is part of the meaning of any proposition whatsoever and hence 
seems trivial. 

Those solutions to the liar, on the other hand, which develop a 
hierarchy of logical types follow a procedure almost the reverse of 
the one just outlined. A propositional function or matrix is made 
prior in meaning to the proposition when the latter is viewed only 
as the result of substituting a value for the variable in the former. 
The function ‘. . . is false’ is found to yield a contradiction when 
a certain value is substituted for the variable, and the situation is 
to be remedied by indexing the function or matrix with reference to 


® After stating as a dilemma the arguments for the truth and falsity of 
the liar proposition, Peirce enumerates the possibilities as follows: 


Since the conclusion is false [ie., self-contradictory], the reasoning is bad, or 
the premisses are not all true. But the reasoning is a dilemma; either, then, 
the disjunctive principle that it is either true or not is false, or the reasoning 


under one or the other branch is bad, or the reasoning is altogether valid. 
[5.340] 


He then declares that to deny the disjunctive principle ‘‘is absurd,’’ and as 
“the whole form of reasoning is correct’? ‘‘nothing remains to be false but 
a premiss.’’ (The false premise is of course the assumption that all the liar 
proposition means is the assertion of its own falsity.) The resolution of the 
paradox is thus in effect a vindication of the disjunctive principle by showing 
that the apparent failure of the principle rests on a confusion of meaning and 
has nothing to do with forms of reasoning. 
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a hierarchy of logical types and thus finding the proper determina- 
tion for the range of its variable, rather than by taking the proposi- 
tion resulting from the substitution in question and making its 
meaning determinate by developing its implications. In the latter 
case, since the function is only a part of the meaning taken from the 
proposition ?° and the question concerns the proposition as a whole, 
the investigation will be centered around the proposition rather 
than the function. There is thus no mention of the function 
‘, . . is false’ in any of Peirce’s discussions of the liar. It will be 
noted that there is a certain affinity between these solutions which 
center around the function and the Ockhamite solution mentioned 
above. In both cases, the self-reference presumably giving rise to 
the paradox is excluded by a principle which denies that a part of 
a proposition (its subject, or the value substituted in the function) 
can denote the whole proposition... As already remarked, from 
Peirce’s point of view such a principle is correct in a limited sense, 
but it does not explain how the liar proposition has a meaning which 
is self-contradictory. 

An obvious difference between these two ways of treating the 
liar is that while Peirce’s can at most dispose of the one paradox, 
solutions by a hierarchy of logical types have seemed applicable to 
all vicious-circle fallacies. Ramsey’s separation of the ‘‘purely 
logical’’ or mathematical paradoxes from those that ‘‘may be due 
not to faulty logic or mathematics, but to faulty ideas concerning 
thought and language,’’ !? is clearly a step in Peirce’s direction. 
Peirce never attempted to work out solutions to the mathematical 
paradoxes, yet his remarks about them leave no doubt as to the gen- 
eral direction in which he thought solutions were to be found. He 
regarded ‘‘the idea of all possible collections’’ as ‘‘intrinsically ab- 
surd’’ (4.653) and indicated that difficulties in the matter were to be 
removed by more adequate definitions of such concepts as greater, 
lesser, class, and multitude.1® He of course recognized the neces- 


10 This is not the same as Frege’s notion of a function, despite superficial 
similarities. Frege wanted a generic notion of function, covering ordinary 
mathematical functions as well as propositional ones. Thus, for him a function 
resulted not only when part of a proposition was removed, but also part of a 
proper name, as ‘The present King of x’ (cf. B. Russell, Principles of Mathe- 
matics, 2nd ed., 1938, p. 506). Peirce’s rhema or term is always to be taken 
as part of a complete proposition; the mathematical notion of a function is 
then something quite different, even in a two-valued algebra, and is not to be 
explained as the result of leaving part of an expression blank (cf. 4.253 ff.). 

11 The connection between an Ockhamite solution and the theory of types 
is mentioned by E. Moody in his The Logic of William of Ockham, 1935, p. 43. 

12 F, Ramsey, The Foundations of Mathematics, 1931, pp. 20-21. 

18 Peirce remarked (c. 1909) that while he would like the leisure to work 
out better definitions of these concepts, ‘‘I am to bethink me that in order to 
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sity for a hierarchy of orders of multitude. He certainly treated 
the liar, on the other hand, as a problem arising from confusion 
concerning thought and language, and the fact that his analysis of 
it turns on the nature of a proposition and its implications without 
reference to functions or classes may thus reflect the fundamental 
difference he drew between it and the mathematical paradoxes. 
Contemporary analyses which resolve the liar by a hierarchy 
of metalanguages are akin to Peirce’s treatment of the problem not 
only in their acceptance of Ramsey’s division of the paradoxes but 
also, at least in some cases, in the way they explain the source of 
contradiction. Thus, according to Professor Carnap’s analysis, ‘‘it 
is not, as is so often believed, the reflexiveness which constitutes the 
error upon which the contradiction depends; the error lies rather 
in the unrestricted use of the terms ‘true’ and ‘false.’’’** The 
contradiction arises, in other words, because of the meanings in- 
volved in the liar proposition and not because it has been assumed 
that a proposition can be its own subject. Yet, despite this similar- 


get time to make what work I have done generally useful before extreme old 
age overtakes me, I must leave new problems or difficulties to another gertera- 
tion, however much they may tempt me’’ (4.653). 

While Peirce never spoke of the problems connected with these concepts 
as being anything like that presented by the liar, he did on occasion refer to 
some of the problems as being philosophical rather than mathematical. See 
his discussion of, and suggestion of a proof for, an equivalent of the multiplica- 
tive axiom, 4.177 ff. He prefaced his discussion with the remarks: 


Mathematics does not need to take up any hypothesis that is not crystal-clear. 
Unfortunately, philosophy cannot choose its first principles at will, but has to 
accept them as they are. [4.176] 

For example, the relations of equality and excess of multitude having been 
defined after Cantor, philosophy cannot avoid the question which instantly 
springs up: must every two collections be either equal or the one greater than 
the other, or can they be so multitudinous that the units of neither can be in 
one-to-one relation to units of the other? [4.177] 


Perhaps Peirce means that this question is philosophical in the sense that the 
mathematician, who works only with diagrams (cf. below, footnote 20) is justi- 
fied in assuming the multiplicative axiom at the start, while the evidence for the 
axiom concerns the philosophy of mathematics. A similar situation might ob- 
tain for Russell’s paradox about ‘‘Impredicable’’ and its parallel about ‘‘the 
class of all those classes which are not members of themselves.’’? The mathe- 
matician may avoid contradictions by assuming appropriate hierarchies, but the 
evidence for the assumptions may involve philosophical questions. 

14R. Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language, 1937, p. 215. The ‘‘re- 
flexiveness’’ Carnap refers to here is of course not that which arises through 
@ proposition’s implication of its own truth, but rather that which clearly vio- 
lates the Ockhamite principle. Thus, Carnap remarks after his construction of 
the liar: ‘‘Here, as can be seen, no designation of an expression occurs in the 
expression itself?’ (ibid.). However, in Carnap’s analysis as opposed to 
Peirce’s, there is perhaps no sense in which the Ockhamite principle is correct. 
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ity with Carnap’s analysis, Peirce’s treatment of the liar makes no 
mention of the distinction between language and metalanguage. 
Inasmuch as this distinction is the point on which Carnap’s whole 
approach ultimately rests, it seems incredible that Peirce could have 
been following an entirely similar approach and still have ignored 
the point. 

It is not difficult, however, to discern fundamental differences 
between Peirce’s analysis and this treatment of the liar by meta- 
languages. Carnap avoids the self-reference mentioned above by 
constructing the liar with the help of two incompatible propositions: 


(1) This proposition is false. 
(2) This proposition is true. 


These propositions become incompatible when the subject of the 
first is taken as referring to the second proposition and the subject 
of the second is taken as referring to the first proposition. The 
paradox is then taken to be that if the denial of (1) is assumed, 
since this amounts to denying that (2) is false, (2) must be true, 
yet what (2) affirms is the truth of (1), which contradicts the as- 
sumption. The affirmation of (1) will of course also lead to contra- 
diction in similar fashion. The remedy for this situation, according 
to Carnap, is in effect to outlaw the formulation of two incompatible | 
propositions of this sort. The matrices ‘. . . is true’ and‘... is 
false’ must be indexed with reference to a hierarchy of languages 
and the range of their variables restricted accordingly. Then, if the 
predicate in (1) above is indexed as in, say, language ITI, it can 
only refer legitimately through its subject to expressions in lan- 
guage II, or some other language lower in the hierarchy. But then 
if it refers to (2), the predicate of the latter proposition must be 
lower in the hierarchy and can not refer through its subject back to 
(1), which has been assumed to be higher. The two propositions 
can thus never become incompatible. 

According to Peirce’s approach, on the contrary, these two in- 
compatible propositions give precisely the meaning which the liar 
proposition acquires in the context of its implications. Since the 
problem posed by the paradox is simply that of vindicating the dis- 
junctive principle according to which no proposition can be without 
qualification both true and false, the solution consists merely in 
showing that the proposition in question is self-contradictory in its 
full meaning, and hence false. The problem, thus, has nothing to 
do with the use of the predicates ‘true’ and ‘false,’ for these predi- 
eates, like any others, can always be misused so as to yield a self- 
contradictory proposition. The important point, rather, is that no 
predicate can be used (or misused) to yield a proposition which de- 
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fies the disjunctive principle just mentioned. Moreover, a restric- 
tion in the use of ‘true’ and ‘false,’ from this point of view, actually 
leaves the paradox unaffected. Since a symbol, according to 
Peirce’s semiotic, is the sign that it is only because of the rules or 
habits of language governing the use of its replicas, if these rules 
are changed, the result is always a different symbol, with different 
information.*> Hence, a change in linguistic conventions in order 
to outlaw the symbols in a paradoxical proposition appears to evade 
the issue rather than to achieve a solution. The problem of ex- 
plaining how the original symbols do not defy the disjunctive prin- 
ciple in question remains untouched. 

From these considerations it seems clear that Peirce’s approach ‘ 
led him to find in the liar a very different sort of problem from 
that which is found by either the theory of types or the theory of i 
metalanguages. On the one hand, his problem is not an instance of i 
a general one about reflexive meaning which is essentially con- 
nected with purely mathematical antinomies, nor, on the other 
hand, is it a problem to be resolved by a change in linguistic con- 
ventions. If his solution seems nothing but the almost trivial ‘ 
establishment that a contradiction appearing in the conclusion must : 
be contained in the premises, this is only when it is applied to the ; 
problem as stated in terms of another analysis. Both the theory 
of types and the theory of metalanguages have in common as against 
Peirce, an analysis which indexes a propositional matrix with refer- 
ence to a hierarchy and thereby discovers the appropriate means for 
determining the range of its variable. Hence, with both theories 
the crux of the solution lies in achieving this determination, and -@ 
any effort to expose the self-contradictory character of the proposi- 
tion resulting from the illegitimate substitution seems irrelevant. 





















II 





Further understanding of Peirce’s approach, as well as any 
judgment of its merits, may be assisted by an attempt to apply the 
principles of his semiotic to aspects of the problem which he himself 
found no oceasion to comment on. In the first place, the theory of 
metalanguages affords a basis for handling all the paradoxes in 


Ramsey’s second group, and not merely the liar. The remaining 












15 Different rules or habits may of course be said to determine equivalent 
symbols, but this is clearly not the sort of change of rules involved here. The 
sense in which the signs in a formal system do retain their identity, but not 
qua symbols, when the rules of the system are changed, will be considered later; 
and, also, the sense in which linguistic conventions outlawing the liar are neces- 
sary in the construction of a formal system. 
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paradoxes in the group are of fairly recent origin,’® and if Peirce 
was aware of any of them he seems to have left no record of it. But, 
of course, if his semiotic approach to the liar is adequate it should 
also provide the means for dealing with the other paradoxes. 
Again, from the point of view of recent analyses, the crucial prob- 
lem in connection with these non-mathematical paradoxes is the 
way in which they may affect the consistency of a purely formal or 
symbolic system.'7 ‘While Peirce did not actually examine the liar 
in the context of a formal system, he discussed at length the nature 
of any such system and his use of ‘true’ and ‘false’ in these con- 
texts leaves little doubt about his views concerning the challenge 
which the liar presents to the consistency of formal systems. The 
other paradoxes may of course be considered with reference to 
Peirce’s conception of the nature of these systems. 

It is to be noticed first of all that the unique position of the liar 
among the paradoxes in Ramsey’s second group is not merely one 
of historical preéminence. The self-reference in this paradox in- 
volves a whole proposition, and its solution thus depends, according 
to Peirce, on an implication which has nothing to do with anything 
a@ proposition may mean by virtue of the meanings of its constituent 
parts, and which even belongs to a meaningless phrase taken as a 
proposition. The other paradoxes in this group, however, concern 
the way in which aspects of symbols other than propositions may be 
applied to the symbols themselves. The subject of the paradoxical 
proposition in each case indicates a symbol and the predicate char- 
acterizes that symbol by something which seems to be an aspect of 
the symbol itself. The solution of these paradoxes, unlike that of 
the liar, will thus depend on what the propositions in question mean 
through the meanings of their constituent parts. Although the ap- 
proach by metalanguages may treat the liar as distinct from the 
others by regarding it as a semantical rather than a syntactical 
antinomy,'® this is not the distinction intended here. When the 


16 The paradoxes are: (1) Berry’s, about the least integer not namable 
in fewer than nineteen syllables; (2) Richard’s, about decimals definable by 
means of a finite number of words; (3) the paradox about the least indefinable 
ordinal; (4) the heterological paradox. Other paradoxes, such as the so-called 
‘*barber,’’ which have sometimes been added to the group, do not present any 
essentially new problems. As Russell remarked concerning the paradoxes listed 
in Principia Mathematica, they are ‘‘merely selections from an indefinite num- 
ber.’’ Cf. A. Whitehead and B. Russell, Principia Mathematica, 2nd ed. 
(1925), vol. 1, p. 61. 

17 Cf., e.g., R. Carnap, op. cit., pp. 212-222. 

18 Cf., e.g., ibid., pp. 216-217. See also Carnap’s Introduction to Se- 
mantics, 1942, p. 243, where he speaks of distinguishing ‘‘ between the seman- 
tical and syntactical form of the antinomies.’’ Cf. below, footnote 28. Ram- 
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analysis turns on the sentential matrix from which the paradoxical 
proposition is obtained, the liar may be distinguished essentially 
from the other paradoxes by the fact that it concerns predicates 
which characterize the relation of symbols to reality rather than 
some aspect of the symbols themselves. But, on the contrary, when 
the original proposition rather than a matrix is retained as the cen- 
ter of analysis, the peculiar kind of self-reference involved in the 
liar becomes a distinguishing mark of this paradox. 

Three of these other paradoxes have to do with propositions 
about the names for numbers, and their solutions depend on dis- 
tinguishing the different senses in which the numbers concerned are 
named or designated. The so-called heterological paradox, the re- 
maining one in this group, involves a much more general meaning, 
since it concerns the properties of all adjective-words. Its resolu- 
tion must therefore depend on semiotic distinctions pertaining to 
the nature of words, rather than on the senses in which certain num- 
bers can be named. An attempt to dispose of this paradox by use 
of Peirce’s semiotic should thus provide a more thorough test of his 
approach than similar attempts with the other paradoxes. 

The heterological paradox arises when all adjective-words are 
divided into two groups, those which do and those which do not 
possess the property they themselves signify. For example, the 
adjective-word ‘polysyllabic’ is itself a polysyllabic word, ‘Eng- 
lish’ is itself an English word; but ‘monosyllabic’ is not a mono- 
syllabic word, nor is ‘French’ a French word. Adjective-words of 
the former sort may be called autological, those of the latter hetero- 
logical. Since ‘heterological’ is an adjective-word, one may ask 
whether it itself is heterological or not. If it is, then it does not 
possess the property it signifies, and hence is not heterological ; 
while if it is not, then it does possess the property it signifies, and 
hence is heterological. The proposition ‘Heterological’ is hetero- 
logical thus seems to be both true and false without qualification. 

As was noticed above, on Peirce’s analysis a word is a symbol, 
and like a sentence or proposition it is thus a general mode of suc- 
cession of marks or sounds which becomes a sign because appropri- 
ate habits will cause replicas of it to be interpreted in a certain way. 
Now something may be a sign not only through habit, as a sentence, 
or because of a dynamic connection with its object, as a weather- 
cock, but also by virtue of a likeness with its object. In this last 
case, the sign may be called an tcon regardless of the manner in 
which it is like its object. But there is nothing to prevent a symbol 
from being also an icon, even though its character gua symbol in no 


sey’s treatment of these paradoxes (op. cit., pp. 22-49) seems in principle the 
same as the current semantical treatment of them. 
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way depends on its likeness with its object. Thus, the adjective- 
word ‘polysyllabic’ is the symbol that it is because of the conven- 
tions of the English language, although it happens also to possess 
qua succession of marks or sounds a likeness (in the form of a cer- 
tain structural identity) with the objects it has come to symbolize, 
and is hence an icon of the same objects. Again, the adjective- 
word ‘short’ happens also to be an icon for. analogous reasons. 
The autological character of these words, then, lies simply in the 
circumstance that they have been chosen to signify a property 
which they themselves already possess merely as a mode of succes- 
sion of marks or sounds. A certain capacity for visual or auditory 
perception without the slightest knowledge of English could suffice 
to determine that ‘polysyllabic’ was polysyllabie and that ‘short’ 
was short. Autological adjective-words of this kind will be referred 
to as symbols that are genuinely iconic. But adjective-words like 
‘English’ and ‘good’ are autological in a different sense. In addi- 
tion to a capacity for perception, at least some knowledge of what 
successions of marks or sounds constitute English words is necessary 
to determine that ‘English’ and ‘good’ are both good English words. 
While ‘polysyllabic’ remains polysyllabic whether or not the con- 
ventions of English make such a mode of succession a word, the 
same situation clearly does not hold for ‘English’ and ‘good.’ The 
autological factor in this second case arises from the circumstance 
that there are certain properties which must apply without excep- 
tion to all words in a given language, and hence to whatever words 
are chosen to signify them, regardless of what characteristics these 
words may have as modes of succession of marks or sounds. <Auto- 
logical adjective-words of the latter kind may be referred to as sym- 
bols that are quasi iconic. ; 

It follows from these considerations that ‘heterological’ is itself 
neither genuinely nor quasi iconic. For it certainly does not sig- 
nify anything having a structural identity with itself as a mode of 
succession of marks or sounds, nor does it signify a property that 
must belong without exception to all words in a given language. 
But then the proposition that ‘heterological’ is heterological turns 
out to be true, since it means (or implies) simply that ‘heterologi- 
cal’ is not autological in either of the senses explained. The para- 
dox thus vanishes with the removal of ambiguities from the phrase 
‘possessing the property it signifies.’ This phrase clearly can not 
apply to ‘heterological’ in the same way that it does to any of the 
words given as autological in the statement of the paradox. ‘Het- 
erological’ possesses the property it signifies only in the special 
sense that it means nothing but the absence of a peculiarity of sig- 
nification (viz., that of being genuinely or quasi iconic), and then 
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exemplifies the absence of this same peculiarity in its own significa- 
tion. Although one may in turn coin a new adjective-word meaning 
nothing but the absence of this special feature of signification 
found in ‘heterological,’ and thus, if he wishes, proceed indefinitely 
with new senses in which the phrase ‘possessing the property it 
signifies’ applies, the paradox will never reappear as long as the 
words coined are free of ambiguity.’® 

This attempt to resolve the heterological paradox is at least 
like Peirce’s treatment of the liar in that it turns on an analysis of 
the implications or meanings involved in the original proposition 
rather than on the rules for constructing that proposition from a 
matrix. Yet it will be noted that this treatment of the paradox has 
certain features which are also found in both the theory of types and 
that of metalanguages. The phrase ‘possessing the property it sig- 
nifies’ may be said to involve a kind of ‘‘typical’’ ambiguity which 
oceasions no difficulty as long as the particular sense in which the 
phrase is being used is always made clear. The important differ- 
ence from these other theories is of course that each of the indefinite 
number of possible senses in this case depends on nothing but the 
subject of the proposition in which the phrase occurs as predicate. 
The subject in each instance supplies the only index required to de- 
termine the sense in which the predicate may be used. There is no 
need to index the predicate separately by placing it in a hierarchy 
of logical types or metalanguages which prescribes certain limita- 
tions for signification in general. The reason for a similarity with 
the other theories here and not in the case of Peirce’s treatment of 
the liar lies in the peculiar nature of the self-reference occurring 
in the latter paradox. Since this reference pertains to the whole 
proposition rather than to another symbol indicated by its subject, 


19 There are, to be sure, other senses, besides those covered in the present 
account, in which a word may be said to possess the property it signifies. The 
adjective-word ‘onomastic’ provides one such instance. All adjective-words 
may be divided into two classes, those which signify properties that pertain 
directly to words, e.g., ‘monosyllabic’ and ‘polysyllabic,’ and those which sig- 
nify properties that do not pertain directly to words. The former sort may 
be called onomastic, and the latter, not-onomastic. The adjective-word ‘ono- 
mastic’ is then itself onomastic. This word may be given along with ‘poly- 
syllabic’ and ‘English’ as an autological word without affecting the hetero- 
logical paradox or its mode of solution. The phrase ‘possessing the property 
it signifies’ does not apply to ‘onomastic’ in the same way that it applies to 
‘heterological,’ and the meaning of the latter word may be extended to include 
not being autological in the sense that ‘onomastic’ is. The important point for 
the solution suggested here is simply that the meaning of ‘heterological’ must 
involve possessing the property it signifies in some definite number of senses, 
and however many senses may be included, none of them will be precisely that 
sense in which the phrase applies to ‘heterological’ itself. 
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the solution of the paradox rests on an implication which belongs 
univocally to all propositions. When, on the other hand, the para- 
dox concerns a proposition in which the subject indicates a symbol 
characterized by the predicate, the solution rests on an understand- 
ing of the proposition sufficient to determine the sense in which the 
symbol indicated admits of the characterization. 


III 


Peirce’s views concerning the nature of formal reasoning seem 
to be consonant with this treatment of the paradoxes in Ramsey’s 
second group. The mathematician or formal logician, in terms of 
Peirce’s semiotic, is concerned mainly with the iconic rather than 
the symbolic nature of his signs. Although mathematical expres- 
sions are always conventional signs or symbols, they also have a 
kind of iconic relation with the entities they symbolize, and while 
any manipulation of them always depends on the rules or conven- 
tions that make them symbols, their iconic character is quite inde- 
pendent of these rules. Thus, an algebraic expression like ‘a + b’ 
retains its character of diagraming an operation involving two 
entities, whatever it may come to symbolize by conventions, just as 
‘polysyllabic’ remains polysyllabic regardless of the rules of Eng- 
lish. In mathematical reasoning, or reasoning that proceeds with- 
out reference to the things signified, one turns to this iconic char- 
acter of the signs and treats them as diagrams on which certain 
transformations may be performed.”® One may say, for example, 
that the expression ‘a + 6b’ can be transformed into ‘b + a’ be- 
cause of the conventions in a system of diagrams, without having to 
take special account of the entities ‘a’ and ‘b’ might designate. It 
is in this sense that mathematical reasoning becomes essentially the 
manipulation of discrete elements in accordance with specified rules, 
and the rules and signs are distinct precisely because the signs are 
manipulated as icons and not as symbols. While a change in the 


20 This view of formal or mathematical reasoning is presented in numerous 
places in Peirce’s Collected Papers, esp. vols. III and IV. The following state- 
ment may be taken as typical: 


But how does this evolution of necessary consequences take place? We can 
answer for ourselves after having worked a while in the logic of relatives. . . - 
It is by manipulating on paper, or in the fancy, formulae or other diagrams— 
experimenting on them, experiencing the thing. [4.86] 


In this way, formal reasoning becomes a kind of experimental process—one of 
observing the nature of diagrams and experimenting with operations that may 
be performed on them. It is thus that Peirce claimed to account for the fact 
that mathematics, though it is ‘‘purely deductive in its nature, and draws its 
conclusions apodictically,’’ can nevertheless yield ‘‘as rich and apparently un- 
ending a series of surprising discoveries as any observational science’’ (3.363). 















conventions of the system will always result in different symbols 
and affect the extent to which the iconic character of the signs may 
be used, it will not alter this character which the signs possess as 
mere configurations of marks. If ‘a-+ b’ is taken as the symbol 
for a single, indivisible entity, say a point, its iconic character is of 
no use for the operations in the system, and such a convention with 
respect to this expression might thus constitute a serious handicap 
in the use of the system. 

The paradoxes in Ramsey’s first group, the ‘‘purely logical’’ or 
mathematical ones, pertain directly to those conventions which de- 
termine the elements of any system of diagrams and can not be in- 
vestigated apart from the context of such a system. The problems 
that arise when classes of elements are regarded as themselves ele- 
ments of further classes are inherent in the nature of mathematical 
reasoning. The proposition that w is the class of all those classes 
which are not members of themselves or that © is the ordinal num- 
ber of all ordinal numbers can only be analyzed with reference to 
the context of a mathematical system.”* 

A similar situation seems to obtain for a proposition of the type 
investigated by Goedel, a proposition which means nothing but that 
it itself is not demonstrable in the- system in which it is formu- 
lated.??, But in this case, of course, the analysis of the proposition 
is inseparable from the context of a mathematical system only be- 
cause the proposition is actually formulated in that system and 
asserts nothing but a fact of its own syntax. Distinctions with re- 
spect to levels of language rather than grades of multitude are thus 
required in order to cope with such propositions. 

It does not seem difficult to find a fundamental difference be- 
tween the liar proposition as Peirce analyzed it and any sentence 
which asserts nothing but a fact of its own syntax. As remarked 
above, the self-reference which Peirce found in the liar is the unique 
case where a proposition through its implications refers to itself as 
asymbol. For the terms ‘true’ and ‘false’ characterize the propo- 
sition as a symbol and not as a mode of succession of marks or 
sounds. Goedel’s sentences, on the other hand, do not refer to 
themselves as symbols but only to syntactical characteristics which 
they themselves possess by virtue of being certain combinations of 
elements in a system. The syntax of a proposition for Peirce, as 


21 The questions raised by such analysis might of course involve the philos- 
ophy of mathematics. See above, footnote 13. 

22Cf. K. Goedel, ‘‘Ueber formal unentscheidbare Saetze der Principia 
Mathematica und verwandter Systeme. I.,’? Monatshefte fuer Mathematik und 
Physik, vol. 38 (1931), pp. 173-198. For further remarks on Goedel’s sen- 
tences, see footnote 25. 
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already noticed, is a fact about the proposition as a mode of suc. 
cession of marks or sounds. The concept of demonstrability be- 
comes syntactical when it is used only to designate the possibility of 
obtaining certain results through the operations permissible in a 
system of diagrams, and a Goedelian sentence asserts nothing but 
the denial of this possibility with respect to that particular mode of 
succession of marks which it itself constitutes in the system. Now 
any sentence which asserts nothing but a fact of its own syntax has 
the peculiarity that its meaning as a symbol is inseparable from the 
particular mode of succession of marks or sounds which is taken as 
that very sentence. Thus, ‘This proposition contains five words’ 
and ‘Cette proposition contient cinq mots,’ when each is taken as 
asserting a fact of its own syntax, are two different sentences with 
different meanings, despite the fact that one appears to be an exact 
translation of the other. Although one may generalize and say 
that they are both expressions of a sentence which contains just 
five words and asserts nothing but this fact of its own syntax, this 
does not make them synonymous, or simply different expressions of 
the same meaning. They have different meanings because they are 
about different objects; the mode of succession of marks comprising 
the object of the first sentence-is far from being identical with that 
comprising the object of the seeond, even though they both contain 
but five words. The meaning of a Goedelian sentence, then, is in- 
separable from the particular elements and permissible operations 
which effect its construction in a given system. Any generalization 
concerning the importance of such a sentence for mathematical sys- 
tems must therefore be centered around the possibility of always 
being able to construct such a sentence in a given system. 

Yet the case is clearly different with respect to the liar proposi- 
tion, which asserts nothing about its own syntax. ‘This proposition 
is false’ and ‘Cette proposition est fausse’ when taken with the 
self-reference giving rise to the liar do have precisely the same 
meaning. The object to which they both refer is simply the self- 
assertion of falsity together with the logical implication that what 
is asserted is true. The nature of this object has nothing to do es- 
sentially with any particular mode of succession of marks, but only 
with the interpretation given the replicas of some mode of succes- 
sion by virtue of certain rules or habits—in other words, with the 
circumstances that make the mode of succession a symbol and not 
with its syntax, or facts that pertain to it ‘‘in itself, irrespective of 
its being a sign.’’?* One may thus generalize about the liar as 

23 The observations made above, footnote 6, with respect to the way in 


which Peirce might distinguish between ‘proposition’ and ‘sentence’ are rele- 
vant here. ‘This proposition is false’ and ‘Cette proposition est fausse’ are 
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Peirce did simply on the basis of what the sentence itself means, 
without consideration of how its meaning might be represented in 
a given system. 

The remaining paradoxes in Ramsey’s second group also seem 
to depend on propositions which are essentially different from Goe- 
delian sentences. A proposition which asserts that ‘heterological’ 
possesses the property it signifies does not say anything about its 
own syntax. The circumstance that it refers to facts involving the 
syntax of another symbol indicated by its subject does not make its 
own meaning as a symbol inseparable from the particular mode of 
succession of marks which it itself comprises as a sentence, for its 
object is clearly not identical with just that mode of succession. 
But then it becomes possible, as in the case of the liar, to analyze 
this proposition with respect to its meaning regardless of the lan- 
guage used to express that meaning.** 

Viewed in this way, it would appear that solutions of the non- 
mathematical paradoxes need not be essentially dependent on 
either the distinctions in grades of multitude necessary for a formal 
treatment of elements and classes or the distinctions in levels of 
language necessary to cope with Goedelian sentences. In terms of 
what has here been taken as Peirce’s approach, the problems con- 
nected with both these sets of distinctions are such that the mean- 
ings involved can not be separated from the context of the elements 


certainly different sentences when ‘sentence’ is taken so as to involve charac- 
terizing the replicas of the symbol, yet they express the same proposition in 
the sense that ‘proposition’ characterizes the symbol only as a meaning which 
can be asserted. Thus, Peirce could say that ‘‘Two different sentences having 
the same meaning precisely are expressions of the same assertion’’ (4.354 n.), 
and this is clearly the case with respect to two different expressions of the liar. 

24Carnap (The Logical Syntax of Language, pp. 218-219) has noted a 
paradox in analogy partly with Goedel’s sentences and partly with the liar, 
which arises when the assertion that 2 is heterological in a certain language 
means that the sentence 2 is not analytic in that language. But here the predi- 
eate ‘not analytic,’ like ‘indemonstrable,’ characterizes a whole sentence and 
not an adjective-word, and thus gives rise to a proposition whose meaning can 
not be considered apart from the particular mode of succession which it itself 
constitutes in a given system. The paradox involved is hence essentially dif- 
ferent from that which occurs when ‘heterological’ is taken with its customary 
meaning. This new paradox, however, when viewed from the standpoint of 
Peirce’s semiotic, hardly seems to present a problem which is not disposed of 
by his solution for the liar, since the paradoxical proposition here amounts to 
one which asserts that it itself is contradictory, and hence false. This point 
should be clarified by the subsequent discussion of the liar in the context of 
Peirce’s formal logic (see below, footnote 25). Moreover, since Carnap seems 
now to have abandoned the view that analytic is a purely syntactical concept 
(cf. Introduction to Semantics, pp. 247-248, and Meaning and Necessity, 1947, 


pp. 8-10), he perhaps no longer regards this paradox as essentially distinct 
from the liar. 
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and permissible operations in a formal system. Yet in so far as 
this separation is possible with paradoxes of the second kind, the 
solution in each case may consist in nothing but an exposé of the 
confusion of meaning which makes it appear that a certain proposi- 
tion is without qualification both true and false. Such a solution 
must be based on what the proposition in question actually asserts 
about its object, and no reference to the conditions of a formal sys- 
tem is necessary precisely because this object is never simply a set 
of elements and classes or just that particular mode of succession 
of marks which is taken as constituting the proposition itself in a 
given system. 

When solutions of this sort have been achieved, no special prob- 
lem seems to remain concerning the effect of these paradoxes on a 
formal system, if the latter is regarded as a system of diagrams. 
To begin with the liar, designations corresponding to ‘true’ and 
‘false’ occur within the system only when it is taken for the purpose 
of analyzing forms of reasoning, and becomes, in Peirce’s terms, 
‘formal logic’’ or ‘‘merely mathematics applied to logic’’ (4.228; 
ef. 4.263). In the construction of a formal logic, 


We frame a system of expressing propositions—a written language—having 
a syntax to which there are absolutely no exceptions. We then satisfy our- 
selves that whenever a proposition having a certain syntactical form is true, 
another proposition definitely related to it—so that the relation of the two 
propositions can be defined in terms of the appearance of the two propositions 
on paper—will necessarily also be true. [4.481] 


In order to follow this procedure, definitions of truth and falsity 
are of course not required, but only certain conventions as to when 
a proposition may be said to have truth, and when falsity, as its 
value. These conventions can easily be such as to make the liar 
paradox impossible to formulate within the system. For example, 
in Peirce’s formal logic a proposition may be said to acquire truth 
as its value simply by virtue of being asserted in the system—by 
being written on the ‘‘sheet of assertion’’—so that ‘‘every asserted 
proposition virtually asserts its own truth.’’ But then a proposi- 
tion asserting nothing but its own falsity can never be written in 
the system *° (cf. 4.281-282). 


25 It would then, of course, be impossible to write in the system a sentence 
which asserted nothing but that it itself was not analytic, if this means the 
same as being self-contradictory. It also seems highly questionable whether a 
sentence asserting nothing but its own indemonstrability would appear in a 
system of diagrams. Formal logic, according to Peirce, analyzes mathematical 
demonstrations by translating them into other systems of diagrams which are 
designed to exhibit all the steps involved rather than to facilitate calculation 
(ef., e.g., 4.424 ff., and 4.481482). In other words, the syntax of a mathe- 
matical system is exhibited, or represented diagrammatically, instead of being 
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The liar is to be handled in formal logic by outlawing its con- 
struction because the concern here is not to expose confusions of 
meaning, but to represent forms of argument without being in- 
volved in contradictions. The rule by which the paradox is out- 
lawed, it should be noted, is hardly ‘‘semantical’’ in the current 
sense.2 A proposition is said to be true, not by virtue of its as- 
serting something that is the case, but simply because one of its 
replicas has been written in the system. In so far as this conven- 
tion makes it illegitimate to write in a value for ‘. . . is false’ 
which yields the liar, the needs of formal logic are satisfied. The 
reason why a contradiction would appear if this convention were 
violated depends on the meaning of the proposition resulting from 
the illegitimate substitution and is not a proper concern of formal 
analysis. For since propositions are considered in the latter case 
only with respect to their syntactical form, and hence are always 
treated as diagrams, the signs and the rules for their use remain dis- 
tinct factors. The signs, in other words, retain their identity as 
icons however the rules that make them symbols may be varied, and 
while any equivalent of ‘This proposition is false’ remains a dia- 
gram of a proposition, the rules can keep it from becoming a symbol 
of the system in the sense needed to construct the liar. But when, 
on the other hand, the meaning of the liar is in question the proposi- 
tion must be taken as a symbol rather than a mode of succession of 
marks to be outlawed in certain respects as a symbol. In this con- 
text, as remarked above, a solution of the problem by reference to 
a hierarchy of semantical metalanguages appears to evade the issue 
by limiting the extent to which the liar proposition as a mode of 
succession can be taken as a symbol rather than exposing the con- 
fusion which the paradox involves. 

The remaining non-mathematical paradoxes may also be avoided 
in a formal system by adopting appropriate conventions with re- 
spect to the use of certain signs. If the predicate ‘possess the 


described and explained, as would have to be the case if an ordinary language 
such as English were used. While in the latter instance, the predicate ‘demon- 
strable’ would be used continuously, in the former, the demonstrability of a 
sentence would be theoretically discernible from its syntactical form and there 
would seem to be no need for such a predicate within the system. In fact, the 
presence of such a predicate within the system of diagrams would appear to be 
the result of confusion concerning the distinction between a system of this 
sort and an ordinary word-language. Cp. Peirce’s notion of a ‘‘leading prin- 
ciple’? which is also a ‘‘logical principle’’ (2.465-467, 3.162-167). The pres- 
ence of the predicate ‘demonstrable’ within the system would seem to involve 
an attempt to treat a ‘‘logical principle’’ as other than ‘‘empty’’ (cf. 2.467). 

26 Cf., eg., A. Tarski, ‘‘The Semantic Conception of Truth,’’ Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, Vol. IV (1943-1944), pp. 341-375. 
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property it signifies,’ for example, is introduced into the system, a 
contradiction may be outlawed by conventions which index this 
predicate with respect to a hierarchy of linguistic types.2” These 
conventions do not constitute a solution for the heterological para- 
dox, but are justified simply because they avoid a contradiction in 
the system. In so far as it is possible to consider this paradox as 
a matter of the meanings involved in a proposition, as was at- 
tempted above, the claim that these conventions when generalized 
into a theory of metalanguages explain the paradox, seems to evade 
the issue. One does not exactly account for the sense in which 

‘* *Heterological’ is heterological’’ is true by saying that it is a 
- proposition in the meta-metalanguage referring to the syntax or se- 
mantics of a symbol in the metalanguage. 

It will be noted, moreover, that the present interpretation of 
Peirce’s semiotic does not sustain the conclusion, often put as a 
corollary of modern logic, that traditional logic and ordinary lan- 
guage are rendered self-contradictory by their inability to cope 
with the liar and other paradoxes. To the extent that the non- 
mathematical paradoxes depend on confusions of meaning, their 
mode of solution remains the ancient one of exposing sophisms by 
a clarification of what the symbols in question mean. Peirce made 
no claim of originality for his solution to the liar, which, as he is 
careful to mention, was current in the late middle ages as an alter- 
native to the Ockhamite solution and claimed the authority of Aris- 
totle. The only suggestion of a contribution on Peirce’s part is his 
remark that ‘‘The principal objection which was made to this mode 
of solution, viz., that the principle that every proposition implies 
its own truth, cannot be proved, I believe that I have removed”’ 
(5.340 n.; ef. 2.618). Yet the fact that the liar is regarded as a 
sophism does not mean that it is treated lightly. Peirce added 
after the above remark, ‘‘Such modern authors as think the solu- 
tion ‘very easy’ do not understand its difficulties.’’ 


27 It is of course not quite accurate to say either syntactical or semantical 
types alone, since the predicate in question has been characterized as referring 
to both the syntax and the meanings of adjective-words. Tarski (op. cit., n. 
19) speaks of the ‘‘notions of designation and definition’’ as leading respec- 
tively to the heterological and Richard’s paradoxes. If symbols for these no- 
tions are to be defined in a formal system, semantical rules such as Tarski’s are 
of course necessary. Yet in line with the remarks expressed above, footnote 25, 
there might be reason to believe that with Peirce’s approach, while the circum- 
stance that one symbol designates the same object as another, or is to be taken 
as a definition of the other, would be shown by the diagrams of the system, the 
general notions of definition and designation would be explained and defined 
by ordinary words, or at least in some way non-formally (non-iconically) by 
symbols. 
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IV 


In conclusion, it would seem that the most distinctive feature 
of Peirce’s analysis is his differentiation between the iconic and 
symbolic natures of mathematical signs, between what the signs 
are in themselves as modes of succession of marks and what they 
become by virtue of conventions. Formal or mathematical reason- 
ing, viewed in the light of this division, is essentially a matter of 
effecting in the elements of the signs as icons or diagrams those 
transformations which are warranted by the character of the signs 
as symbols, and the only paradoxes encountered directly are those 
having to do with the determination of elements and classes. The 
paradoxes in Ramsey’s second group, on the contrary, concern the 
kind of meaning a symbol may convey, irrespective of its non-sym- 
bolic character as a mode of succession of marks. With respect to 
the meanings of symbols, only arguments are completely determi- 
nate, while propositions are more determinate than, and hence prior 
to, propositional matrices or terms. The investigation of these 
paradoxes, therefore, will be concerned with exploring the mean- 
ings of the propositions in question by developing their implica- 
tions, and their solutions will be achieved when the confusions in 
these meanings have been exposed. Such analysis is fundamen- 
tally different from that in formal logic, which works with dia- 
grams of propositions. In the latter case, terms as propositional 
matrices are prior in the sense that they represent the first step in 
constructing diagrams of propositions and arguments, and the con- 
struction from these matrices of paradoxes depending on confusions 
of meaning is avoided by appropriate conventions as to what can be 
written in the system. The justification for these conventions lies 
simply in the fact that the presence of one self-contradictory propo- 
sition in the system would render all the deductions useless. Solu- 
tions for the non-mathematical paradoxes by reference to a hier- 
archy, either of logical types or metalanguages, would thus seem 
acceptable as conventions which avoid contradictions in formal 
logic, although the liar may be handled more simply by conventions 
with respect to ‘‘the sheet of assertion,’’ and the hierarchies here 
need not be identified with those required to solve the mathematical 
paradoxes. But these conventions do not constitute an explanation 
of the paradoxes as arguments which seem to show that a certain 
proposition is without qualification both true and false. Rather, 
such explanation based on an analysis of the meanings of the prop- 
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ositions in question, will afford an almost indispensable guide for 
framing the conventions.”* 


Maney H. THOMPSON, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





THE ETHICAL THEORY OF JEAN-PAUL SARTRE? 


ROFESSOR Sartre outlined his moral views in a lecture de- 
livered in Paris in 1945, entitled Existentialism is a Human- 

ism.?_ He offers an explanation of existentialist humanism. He 
asserts that it is not an anthropocentric view of the universe which 
takes man ‘‘as end and higher value’’ (p. 90); the existentialist 
will never take man as an end, for men must constantly make them- 
selves what they are by their own acts. And existentialism dis- 
penses the individual from making any general judgments as to 
the value of humanity as a whole, since men’s life on this earth is 
utterly without reason or meaning till they give it meaning by 
their purposes, thus creating their own values. Existentialist 
humanism is not to be confused with Auguste Comte’s cult of 
humanity ; rather it is the conviction that there is ‘‘no other uni- 
verse than a human universe, the universe of human subjectivity”’ 
(p. 93) ; and that man becomes truly man, not by turning inward 
upon himself, but by projecting himself outward in the pursuit 
of transcendent aims. 

This definition sums up Sartre’s ethical theory and gives indi- 
cations of the ontology and epistemology with which he seeks to 
support that theory. He rejects materialism which views men as 
objects having the same status as tables, chairs, or stones. He 
wishes to set up ‘‘the human realm as an aggregate of' values dis- 
tinct from the material realm’’ (p. 65), for he finds this to be 
the only view which gives man dignity. There is contradiction 


28 In addition to iconic and symbolic, Peirce also distinguished indexical 
signs, and it is only with the help of the latter that language is related to indi- 
vidual things, or existents. Yet this relation is not that of signs to their mean- 
ings. The ‘‘immediate’’ or representable object is to be carefully differen- 
tiated from the ‘‘dynamical’’ or existent object which reacts to produce the 
sign (cf. 4.536, 5.473). The first of these is always itself in the nature of a 
sign, and the meaning which is finally determined by the interpretant represents 
this object rather than the existent object. Peirce’s analysis thus leads to a 
way of interrelating signs, meanings, and individual things which is quite dif- 
ferent from any of those afforded by the various versions of the ‘‘name-rela- 
tion’’ in current discussions of semantics. 

1 Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, Pacific Division, at Stanford University, December 29, 1948. 

2 J.-P. Sartre: L’Ezxistentialisme est un humanisme, Nagel, Paris, 1946. 
Translations are by the present writer. 
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between this statement and part of his criticism of anthropo- 
centrism : he is precisely attempting to make man a ‘‘higher value’’ 
in the universe, though not its end. The contradiction is minor, 
however, and may be allowed to pass. But his view of material- 
ism is vague if not naive; it would be pertinent to ask what ma- 
terialism is. And the question as to whether or not men are on 
the same level as their furniture and the furniture of the universe 
is resolved by the point of view from which they are considered. 
For mechanics, stones and human bodies have the same status; for 
organic chemistry, they do not. And that branch of psychology 
which is the study of human personality demarcates, as does ethics, 
the human realm from other realms. 

Sartre adopts as the foundation of his theory of knowledge 
and truth the Cartesian ‘‘I think, therefore I exist’’; he finds it to 
be ‘‘the absolute truth of consciousness grasping itself’’ (p. 64). 
He proceeds to add a second story which Descartes would certainly 
not have consented to inhabit. Sartre affirms that, in the cogito, 
each of us discovers not himself alone, but others also; ‘‘we ex- 
perience ourselves in the presence of others, and others are as 
certain for us as ourselves’’ (p. 66). Hence subjectivity becomes 
intersubjectivity. He insists, furthermore, that others are as in- 
dispensable to our existence as to our knowledge of self, since we 
acknowledge the fact that we can not be, for example, witty or 
unkind or jealous unless others recognize us as such; thus the 
discovery of my self discloses to me at the same time the other 
person, as a free being set over against me, thinking and willing 
only for or against me. It is in this intersubjectivity that man 
decides what he is and what others are. 

It is immediately apparent that Sartre reaches his notion of an 
intersubjective world by confusing epistemology with psychology 
of the social situation. He further obfuscates his meaning by 
declaring that others are the condition of our existence. It can 
scarcely be the case that he is confusing the development of indi- 
viduals as social personalities with their space-time determination ; 
hence he is more probably saying that social development takes 
place in a social environment. If this statement is not a tautology, 
it is a trite platitude. 

Sartre’s moral doctrine proper is, according to him, the attempt 
to develop the implications of a consistent atheism. His existential- 
ism, he maintains, is not atheistic in the sense of attempting to 
prove that God does not exist; it is rather the conviction that, even 
though God should exist, man’s moral situation would not be 
affected in any way; it is futile for man to look to God for help. 
Here his position is agnostic rather than atheistic. Sartre takes 
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man’s appearance on earth to be contingent; he opposes con- 
tingency to necessity, but does not explain what he means by either 
of these terms. Since God does not exist, he continues (and here 
he does assume an atheistic position), there is no human nature, 
or essence; for the concept of man must reside in the Divine Mind. 
He cites seventeenth-century teleology, then remarks that, in the 
eighteenth century, the idea of God was discarded but not the 
concept of a universal human nature exemplified by each indi- 
vidual. The basic tenet of existentialism is, he declares, that 
existence precedes essence: man exists first; he is nothing but what 
he makes himself; he is as he conceives himself and as he wishes 
himself to be. 

Sartre makes this bewildering jump from metaphysics to every. 
day human experience in one sentence (p. 22). Let us take the 
jump with him, leaving to the theologians all problems raised by 
the essence of man as design of the Creator. If, when Sartre de- 
nies the existence of human nature, he is rejecting the validity of 
the assumption of a mysterious or transcendental or undiscoverable 
element in men, then he would gain the assent of anyone interested 
in a discussion of actual mundane morality. How indeed can we 
know human nature but as the way men act and speak? But if, 
on the other hand, he is rejecting such ‘‘laws’’ of human conduct 
as may be already established, or the possibility of establishing 
such ‘‘laws,’’ he is in disagreement with a large segment of com- 
mon-sense opinion and with the science of psychology. All of us 
assume every day that human acts are predictable, and we do in 
fact make such predictions with considerable success. It is the 
task of psychologists to discover constants in behavior, if there 
be any, and to distinguish, measure, and correlate the variables; 
psychological findings can not be obliterated by mere denials. 

To continue the summary of Sartre’s exposition of his doctrine 
—-since existence precedes essence, man makes himself and is re- 
sponsible for what he is; and he is responsible not only for himself 
but for all men. In performing any act, we create the man we 
want to be; and, at the same time, we create an image of man as 
we think he should be. To choose to be this or that is to affirm 
the value of what we choose, for we never choose evil; and nothing 
ean be good for us without being good for all. Hence in choosing 
ourselves, we choose all men; our responsibility is immeasurably 
great since, in committing ® ourselves, we commit all of humanity. 


3I am translating the French verb ‘‘engager’’ as ‘‘to commit’’; some 
writers translate it ‘‘to engage’’; it could also be translated ‘‘to involve.’’ 
None of these English verbs translates it adequately; it would require all three 
to render the full meaning. 
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Sartre’s declaration that the choice of the individual commits 
all men is reminiscent of Kant’s categorical imperative; there is, 
however, a distinction to be made. Kant was presumably formulat- 
ing a moral rule, i.e., a prescription for the guidance of human 
conduct. Sartre’s intention is not clear; he seems to be giving a 
description of the actual moral situation. If this be the case, he 
does not explain how the individual, in choosing himself, commits 
the whole human race. How is his choice imposed upon all men? 
How is this commitment implemented? What are its effects? 
What of conflicting commitments? But if it is moral advice which 
Sartre is offering, then it is the old familiar rule: Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you, which scarcely needs meta- 
physical full dress and rhetorical decorations to make it acceptable. 

As noted above, Sartre maintains that we choose only good, 
never evil. The term ‘‘good’’ is ambiguous. If it is defined as 
‘that which has, or is believed to have, desirable consequences,’’ 
then the statement that we always choose good is questionable. 
Any psychiatrist, for example, would challenge it; and happy is 
he whose conscience has never accused him in this respect. If the 
term ‘‘good’’ be defined as ‘‘that which we desire,’’ the statement 
that we always choose (i.e., desire) good is an insignificant tautol- 
ogy. This is not a mere verbal quibble. Sartre’s argument for 
universal commitment (if indeed he be arguing the matter) runs 
as follows: 


Whenever I make a choice, I choose the good. 
The good for one is the good for all. 
Therefore, in choosing for myself, I choose for all. 


If the major premise is shown to be nonsense, the argument col- 
lapses. 

To return to Sartre’s doctrine—he holds that, from each man’s 
responsibility to all men, there follows anguish, the anguish ex- 
perienced by all who have had responsibility, e.g., military leaders. 
Since God does not exist, he explains, there are no values sub- 
sisting in an intelligible heaven, there is no @ priori universal moral 
law. Hence man is abandoned; he can find nothing to cling to 
either within himself or without; he is condemned to be free with- 
out help or support. Each man, in making his choice, must ask 
himself what right he has to impose a rule upon all humanity; and 
there is no answer to the question. His anguish under this re- 
sponsibility being ever-present though not always fully conscious, 
he is guilty of bad faith if he denies it. 

The result of abandonment, Sartre continues, is despair. This 
does not justify man in resigning himself to inaction, for he exists 
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only in so far as he has a project; he is no more than the sum of 
his acts. Since he must commit himself, he acts without hope. 
Here Sartre’s thought is obscure: he attempts to explain despair as 
meaning that ‘‘we should restrict ourselves to counting on what 
depends on our will, or on the sum of the probabilities which 
render our action possible’ (p. 49). He explains further that 
we should ‘‘count on possibilities only to the exact degree in which 
our action includes the sum of these possibilities. From the 
moment when the possibilities which I consider are not strictly 
involved by my action, I should no longer concern myself with 
them, because no God, no plan can adapt the world and its possi- 
bilities to my will’’ (p. 50). The notion is very vague. Perhaps 
Sartre is saying here that we can reasonably count on others only 
when experience has led us to trust them, and that it is foolish 
to hope for miracles to further our undertakings. In any case, 
he appears to be ignorant of modern probability theory. 

For Sartre, the responsibility of the individual is complete and 
absolute; a man’s character is the result of his actions alone; and 
his acts are determined solely by his will. Sartre ignores the 
effects of the environment in the formation of personality, especi- 
ally in early childhood. And he expressly rejects the idea of 
physiological determinants of personality. A coward, he insists, 
is responsible for his cowardice; he is not thus because he has a 
cowardly heart or lung or brain; there is no such thing as a 
cowardly temperament ; the coward is made by his own acts. Sartre 
is making the assumption that human conduct is determined ex- 
clusively and fully by conscious factors. Here he has against him 
a vast amount of clinical data, especially those gathered by the 
psychoanalysts. 

Sartre concedes that, though he admits no universal human 
nature, there is a universality of human condition. This latter is 
defined as ‘‘the aggregate of the a priori limits which sketch his 
(i.e, man’s) fundamental situation in the universe’’ (p. 68). 
Situations vary in the course of the historical process: a man may 
be a pagan slave, a feudal lord, or a proletarian. A situation is 
defined as ‘‘precisely the aggregate of the material conditions and 
even of the psychoanalytic conditions which, in a given epoch, 
define precisely an aggregate’’ (sic, p. 1387). Situations vary, but 
what does not vary is the necessity for man to be in this world 
among other men, to work and to be mortal; these unchanging cir- 
cumstances are called ‘‘limits.’’ The terms ‘‘condition’’ and 
‘‘situation’’ are used very loosely in this stretch of the discussion ; 
however it is probably the case that ‘‘condition’’ names those cir- 
cumstances common to all men in all times and places, while ‘‘situ- 
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ation’? names the circumstances peculiar to any given time and 
place. 

Sartre, while denying that conduct is determined by human 
nature, insists that it is dependent upon the ‘‘situation’’ in each 
historical epoch; and he admits psychic elements as factors in the 
‘‘situation.’? By this admission, he recognizes human nature, 
though only of a variable and local sort, and re-admits it as a de- 
terminant of human acts.* This contradiction might be only a 
heedless slip and thus of no importance. But, on the other hand, 
if Sartre does intend to acknowledge psychic factors which change 
with the historical process (i.e., which are not the results of indi- 
vidual choice) he might be obliged to abandon his position on the 
complete self-determination of the will. 

To return to the concept of a universal human condition— 
although individual projects differ widely, none is foreign to us, 
for it appears as an attempt to overcome the ‘‘limits’’ or to deny 
them or to adjust oneself to them. Thus each project, though it be 
individual, has universality in the sense that it is comprehensible 
to all men; and every man, in choosing himself, constructs the 
universal. Sartre affirms that the individual choice is absolute, 
yet relative to the historical epoch; and that to be absolute is the 
same as to be universally comprehensible. His motivation in this 
passage is difficult to discern. Declaring that there is universality 
of human condition is probably just another way of affirming the 
brotherhood of man. He explains what he means by ‘‘universal- 
ity’’ in this case, but he does not define his term ‘‘absolute.’’ If 
it has the same meaning as ‘‘universal,’’ why use two terms where 
one would serve? 

It has been remarked above that Sartre maintains the complete 
self-determination of the will. He furthermore declares that the 
ultimate object of our will is its own liberty; we have concrete 
aims, but these aims imply an abstract will for liberty. ‘‘. . . the 
acts of men of good faith have as ultimate meaning the seeking 
out of liberty as such’’ (pp. 82-83). We will our liberty for its 
own sake, he continues, in each particular set of circumstances; 
and, in willing it, we discover that our own liberty is interdepend- 
ent with the liberty of others. ‘‘. . . as soon as there is a com- 
mitment, I am obliged to will at the same time as my liberty the 
liberty of others, I can only take my liberty as aim if I take like- 
wise that of others as aim’’ (p. 83). 

The statement that, in making any particular choice, we are 
willing liberty is either psychologically false or a tautology. When 


4This objection was in fact raised during the discussion which followed 
the original lecture. 
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a man goes to buy a hat, he wants a hat, not liberty in the ab- 
stract (whatever that may mean). To insist that, by wanting 
anything at all, he wills liberty is merely to say that, when he wants 
something, he wants. And as for the declaration that the liberty 
of one depends upon the liberty of all; and the liberty of all, upon 
the liberty of each—it was fully apparent long before J. S. Mill’s 
classic statement of the matter that liberty for all is bought at the 
price of a measure of compulsion on each. 

In 1946, in the year after his lecture on existentialism, Sartre 
published a volume of selections from Descartes on liberty. In 
an introductory essay entitled ‘‘Cartesian Liberty,’’ he sum- 
marizes what he takes to be Descartes’ view, then sets forth his own 
concept of liberty; he claims Descartes as a forerunner of ex- 
istentialism. Professor Boorsch, in Yale French Studies,’ has 
ably pointed out the discrepancies between Descartes as interpreted 
by Sartre and Descartes as interpreted by himself. The present 
essay has only to concern itself with the content of Sartre’s view 
of liberty, regardless of the illegitimacy of its descent from the 
dean of French philosophers. 

The essay opens with this sentence: ‘‘Liberty is one, but it 
manifests itself diversely according to the circumstances’’ (p. 9). 
Sartre distinguishes two kinds, the liberty of creative action and 
the liberty of autonomous thought. Descartes, the mathematician, 
he continues, experienced the latter; but he finds two divergent 
theories of liberty in Descartes. The first is ‘‘a magnificent 
humanist affirmation of creative liberty ...’’ (p. 24). It goes 
as follows: man has a responsibility toward truth; he must affirm 
it that it may exist; anterior to his freely given judgment, there 
exist only neutral ideas, neither true nor false. ‘‘Thus man is the 
being by whom truth appears in the world, his task is to commit 
himself totally so that the natural order of existents may become 
an order of truths. He should think the world and will his thought, 
and transform the order of being into a system of ideas’’ (p. 16). 
Here Sartre makes Descartes the intellectual ancestor of Heidegger. 
This human assent, he continues, since it must be of infinite power, 
does not differ from God’s assent; and this complete liberty ob- 
viously belongs equally to all men, or rather every man obviously 
is liberty. Of course men’s power and circumstances vary, but 
this has no effect upon their liberty, he maintains; though a man 
may not have the power to do what he wants, still he possesses com- 
plete liberty. 


5 J.-P. Sartre: Descartes, Traits, Geneva-Paris, 1946. 
6 J. Boorsch: ‘‘Sartre’s View of Cartesian Liberty,’’ Yale French Studies, 
Vol. 1 (1948), pp. 90-96. 
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-Aecording to Descartes’ second theory as reviewed by Sartre, 
once the mind has discovered truth, once it has been illumined by 
a clear and distinct idea, the will is constrained to affirm it. This 
conception of liberty is extended to the moral domain: a clear 
vision of the good compels our acts just as a vision of truth compels 
our assent. This second sort of liberty is very different from 
liberty in the first sense whereby the will determines itself and can 
give or withhold assent. Sartre calls the second sort liberty with- 
out free will. He maintains that Descartes denies liberty of in- 
difference, i.e., freedom to choose one of genuine alternatives, since 
Descartes holds that the will is irresistibly inclined to truth and 
good. 

Yet, Sartre continues, some autonomy is granted to man on 
this second view, for he may refuse his assent to error and evil. 
Man, a mere nothing by his finitude and weakness, rejects non- 
being. Thus, Sartre explains, his autonomy is determined not by 
creation but by refusal; no one before Descartes had stressed the 
relation between free will and negativity; no one had shown that 
liberty comes to man not in so far as he is, but in so far as he is 
not. But he finds that Descartes did not carry his theory of 
negativity out to the end; he failed to conceive of negativity as 
productive. 

Sartre thinks that this was not the theory of free will which 
Descartes really wanted, for he was too independent and proud 
to be satisfied with merely nominal liberty; but that we have a 
means of discovering the demands which he felt but could not 
satisfy. He tells us that the liberty of God is not more complete 
than the liberty of man and that the latter is in the image of the 
former. Thus, explains Sartre, it is of his own liberty, as he 
would have conceived it had he not been bound by religious and 
scientific dogmatism, that he is speaking when he describes the 
liberty of God. Now Descartes’ God is the freest of all Gods, 
subject to no principles and to no sovereign good; He created the 
world and, at the same time, the laws of the world. Descartes, 
according to Sartre, understood fully that the concept of liberty 
implies autonomy, that a free act is a wholly novel production, 
and that therefore freedom and creation are one and the same. | 
The freedom of God, Sartre continues, loses the negative aspect 
which it had in its human envelope; it is pure productivity. It 
is not limited by truth, for God, in creating the world, understands 
it; His will and knowledge are one. Likewise it is not limited 
by the good, for God created the good. 

But, Sartre insists, there is nothing more in divine liberty 
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than in human; therefore human liberty is not limited by an order 
of truths and values offered to our assent as eternal entities. ‘‘Free 
man is alone before a God absolutely free; liberty is the founda- 
tion of being, its secret dimension; in this rigorous system, it is 
finally the profound meaning and the true visage of necessity”’ 
(p. 50). Sartre concludes that it does not matter that Descartes 
was constrained by his epoch to reduce human free will to a 
merely negative power; it does not matter that he has hypostatized 
in God this original and constitutive liberty which he grasped in 
its infinity in the cogito; a tremendous power of affirmation both 
divine and human permeates and sustains his universe. ‘‘It will 
take two centuries . . . for man to recover that creative liberty 
which Descartes has put in God and for this truth, essential basis 
of humanism, to be suspected at last: man is the being whose 
apparition brings it about that a world exists. We will not re- 
proach Descartes with having given to God what belongs to us as 
our own”’ (p. 51). 

It is difficult to find empirical significance in Sartre’s concept 
of liberty, a single mysterious entity manifesting itself in various 
ways, or to relate it to everyday living. He claims to experience 
directly absolute and complete liberty; but many do not share 
this intuition. He does not explain what he means by liberty with- 
out power. How can it be said, without violating language, that 
a man who has not the power to do what he wants is yet free? 
Sartre declares that man is liberty. Unlimited liberty is the 
foundation of his ethical theory as it is the necessary presuppo- 
sition for complete responsibility. The difficulties in this latter 
doctrine have been pointed out above. And as for the notion of 
productive negativity—it is either a contradiction or a misleading 
figure of speech. 

Sartre is always a highly emotional writer. The few quotations 
given above demonstrate this fact. His affective attitudes appear 
especially in his value ontology: for him there are grades of being 
in the world, and the differences in ontic status are also differences 
in worth or dignity. Hence his philosophic works may be found 
more interesting if one takes them as expressions of feeling than 
if one attempts to find in them orderly expositions of concepts. 
This approach is in accord with Sartre’s own epistemology. In an- 
essay, whose title can be rendered as ‘‘A Fundamental Idea of the 
Phenomenology of Husserl: Intentionality,’’* he maintains that 
knowledge is only one sort of consciousness of objects: emotion is 


7 J.-P. Sartre: ‘‘Une idée fondamentale de la phénoménologie de Husserl: 
L’Intentionnalité,’’ Situations I, Gallimard, Paris, 1947, pp. 31-35. 
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another mode of consciousness. He develops this view in Outline 
of a Theory of the Emotions.® 

Existentialist writers are, moreover, concerned with the prob- 
lem of communication. Sartre discusses it in several essays in 
Situations I. He holds® that, though the contemporary novel has 
found its appropriate style, the essay has not. In France it is 
still using the dead language of Voltaire; if we attempt to express 
our thoughts of today in a language of yesterday, the results are 
clumsy circumlocutions and inaccurate images. He believes that 
Pascal’s Pensées should furnish the model for essay style, which 
requires a synthesis of intellectual demonstration and emotion. 
He emphasizes *° the expressive and directive aspects of language, 
but without distinguishing clearly the emotive function of language 
from its descriptive function. He does not understand meta- 
language, for he remarks naively that talking about words leads 
to infinite regress. His treatment of language in ‘‘Man and 
Thing.’’ 14 is romantic and amateurish. 

Though Sartre’s moral views are defective as theory, they are 
useful as advice. He is affecting in his exhortations to action, to 
persistence in the face of discouragements, to fortitude under 
disaster. His insistence that moral decisions can not be made a 
priort is especially practical. He demonstrates by repeated ex- 
amples that general laws can not solve particular perplexities; 
each individual must ‘‘invent’’ his own choice after careful at- 
tention to the actual circumstances of the case. He gives the 
sobering reminder that only achievements count; a man is what 
he has accomplished, not what he has dreamed or hoped to do. It 
is in these and many other points that existentialism is a fine 
sermon on self-reliance. 


CATHERINE Rau 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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A CONVERSATION BETWEEN BERTRAND RUSSELL AND DAVID HUME 


Hume. I saw your recent book on Human Knowledge, Mr. 
Russell. I will not discuss with you questions of relativity or 
cosmology—I do not feel competent in this field. I feel more at 


home in questions of induction and probability, about which you 
have said so much. 


8 J.-P. Sartre: Hsquisse d’une théorie des émotions, Hermann, Paris, 1939. 
®**Un nouveau mystique,’’ Situations I, pp. 143-188. 

10 *¢ Aller et retour,’’ op. cit., pp. 189-244. 

11‘*T,’Homme et les choses,’’ op. cit., pp. 245-293. 
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Russell. I shall be delighted, Mr. Hume. I had always hoped 
someday to have a discussion with you. 

H. I had great difficulties in following your exposition on 
credibility. “You speak of rational credibility, of degrees of credi- 
bility. I just can not see how credibility can be rational. 

R. You will admit, Mr. Hume, that we make reasonable dis- 
tinctions as to the degrees in our beliefs. We believe that Zoroaster 
lived, that the Myceneans spoke some form of Greek, that there 
were no sirens. A rational man will know in which of these in- 
stances he has better grounds for belief. 

H. I don’t quite understand you. If unknown matters of 
fact are concerned, I do not know of any belief that could be called 
reasonable. 

R. A reasonable belief is the belief of a rational man. 

H. And a rational man is a man who has reasonable beliefs. 
Is that what you want to say? 

R. Not quite. I see the danger of circularity, but there must 
be some rational belief because otherwise there would be no order 
or coherence in human knowledge. 

H. Is that meant to be a logical argument? 

R. Mr. Hume, you said yourself that there are some beliefs 
which we just can not give up. Why all this talk about everything 
being questionable if we just can not question everything? It 
would be insincere to proclaim a universal doubt like Descartes. 

H. It is true, I said that we have some ineradicable beliefs. 
But I thought I had made it clear, too, that it is impermissible to 
build a logical argument on such beliefs. 

R. Do you mean to say we should not believe in induction? 

H. No. I said I believe in induction, but I do not see a reason 
why I should. The existence of a belief is not an argument for its 
reliability. 

R. Don’t you believe that Zoroaster lived ? 

H. You explained that so nicely in your book. You translate 
this belief into a frequency of historical records. This belief has 
a probability which is translatable into a frequency. 

R. Do you accept the frequency interpretation of probability, 
Mr. Hume? 

H. I am inclined to accept it. I have always insisted that 
physical necessity is translatable into the word ‘‘always,’’ and I 
understand you and others have given me credit for this elimina- 
tion of a metaphysical concept. If necessity has a meaning, it 
must be translatable into observable relationships. But if I insist 
on a frequency interpretation of necessity, I am willing likewise 
to insist on a frequency interpretation of probability. Necessity 
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means: If A, then always B. K ‘probability. of 80% means: If 
A, then B in 80% of the cases. SAR 

R. But, Mr. Hume, you talk like Mr: ‘Reichenbach. 

H. Perhaps you had better say ‘ie talks like me. Of course, 
I will not endorse everything he saysi, He maintains he can give 
a justification of induction. I have @ifferent views about it, and 
you know it is difficult to change one’s views; But at least he takes 
my criticism of induction seriously, _ does not agit any form 
of rational belief: 

R. But I ‘have analyzed by snsithjeotintical meat hat ground 
we have to believe in induction. Have you seen my mathematical 
treatment of induction? 

H. Mr. Russell, mathematics concerns only relations of ideas, 
and never informs us about matters of fact. I understand it was 
you who carried through this principle of mine with all the tech- 
nicalities of mathematical logic. You have shown that arithmetic 
is reducible to logic and therefore empty. You are widely superior 
to me in this field, Mr. Russell, because you are a mathematician, 
and I am not. How then can you say that mathematics can prove 
induction ? 

R. I did not say that. On the contrary, I said, like you, that 
mathematics can not validate induction, and that induction needs 
the support of some extra-logical general principle not based upon 
experience. 

H. Did you, really? I think I have read such things before. 
There was much talk of this kind in rationalist systems which 
Bacon compared to cobwebs: You know, the spider that creates out 
of its own substance. And I understand that after my terrestrial 
death there was a man who said that I awakened him from his 
dogmatical slumber and insisted that there is a synthetic a priori. 
What did it help him to awaken from a sleep on a pillow of be- 
liefs, if he relapsed into other dogmatic beliefs? 

R. But I do not speak of a synthetic a priori. 

H. No. You eall it an extra-logical principle not based upon 
experience. What is the difference? 

R. Mr. Hume, it must be admitted empiricism as a theory of 
knowledge has proved inadequate. 

H. Why has it? Because you can not get away from calling 
a belief ‘‘rational.’’ Because you assume there is a credibility 
not translatable into a frequency. Every attempt at duplicating 
the probability concept by a non-frequency concept must lead into 
rationalistic metaphysics. It is not empiricism that has proved 
inadequate; the failure springs from the attempt to put a belief 
in a place which should be left to the counting of success ratios. 
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R. Would you be willing to carry through such a theory in 
all its consequences, Mr. Hume? 

H. I would much rather you do it. You are better equipped 
than I. Why should you give up? And why don’t you look once 
more into Reichenbach’s books? I think he always said that his 
theory should be referred to finite sequences, as you want to have 
it. And do you really think he has no answer to your argument 
about the infinite regress? 

R. He says he cuts off the regress at a certain level by means 
of a blind posit. But how can he? He would have to prove that 
this posit is more likely to be true than another one—and the proof 
would lead back into the infinite regress. 

H. I am not so sure that your argument is valid. It is not 
my business to defend Reichenbach—he quotes me so often, and 
I don’t even know whether I like it—but as far as I see, he makes 
his blind posits for other reasons than probability. 

R. What other reason could there be to make a posit? 

H. He makes his posits because they are means to his end, 
not because he has any reason to believe in them. 

R. But if he wants the truth, how can he make a posit without 
a reason to believe in its truth? 

H. That is exactly his point. He shows that he has a reason 
to make his posit and act according to it without having a reason 
to believe in it. He says that is his way to get around my scepti- 
cism. I hesitate to accept his argument—and yet there is some- 
thing in it I like. 

R. What is it? 

H. It is the radicalism with which he eliminates the belief in 
induction from logic. 

R. I don’t like a logic without a belief in truth. 

H. That is why your logic can not account for induction. 

R. But I can even prove that his principle of induction is 
false. I can manufacture classes for which it breaks down. 

H. Do you think you can disprove induction by constructing 
instances where the conclusion is false? I was told they even dis- 
covered black swans and yet have not given up induction. 

R. Mr. Hume, why do you defend Reichenbach? 

H. It seems to me he has done in his field what you have done 
in yours: you eliminated the synthetic a priori from mathematical 
induction, and he from physical induction. 


At this moment a voice was heard from above: ‘‘ David Hume, 
do not argue against me, there is still a place for you in the starry 
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heavens above you!’’ ‘‘Never,’’ said Hume, and went back to 
hell. 


Hans REICHENBACH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES 


A CRITIQUE OF THE EMOTIVE THEORY OF ETHICAL TERMS 


The emotive theory of ethical terms has two quite distinct vari- 
ations; one being represented by A. J. Ayer’ and the other by 
C. L. Stevenson.? While both are concerned with emotive mean- 
ings and moral approval and disapproval, Ayer holds that the 
meaning of an ethical term is the evincing or expressing of the 
approval or disapproval of the speaker and Stevenson maintains 
that the distinctive ethical meaning of an ethical word consists in 
the disposition of the word to evoke the approval or disapproval 
of the hearer. However, there is this similarity between the two 
positions. Ayer recognizes that the expression of the speaker’s 
approval or disapproval tends to evoke the approval or disapproval 
of the speaker and Stevenson includes the speaker’s approval or 
disapproval in the non-ethical descriptive or suggested meaning 
of an ethical term. 

In practice, if ethical words were used consistently to express 
the approval or disapproval of the speaker, they would, in time, 
come to mean descriptively the speaker’s approval or disapproval. 
Also, if they were used to evoke the hearer’s approval or disap- 
proval, they would come to mean descriptively the speaker’s desire 
for the hearer to approve or disapprove. Hence, considering the 
length of time ethical terms have been in use, Ayer’s version of the 
emotive theory of moral terms reduces to an ego-centric approbative 
theory. According to it, ‘‘X is right’’ means descriptively, not 
merely evinces the attitude, that the speaker approves of X. And 
Stevenson’s version reduces to an ego-centric optative approbative 
theory, according to which ‘‘X is right’’ means that the speaker 
wishes or desires that the hearer approve of X. 

Our reduction of the emotive theory to forms of an approbative 
theory would be sufficient, if accepted, for both Ayer and Steven- 
son to reject it because it would then be seen that it commits 
Moore’s naturalistic fallacy. But even if one should refuse to 
accept our reduction or should deny, as the present author does, 
that the ‘‘naturalistic fallacy’’ is a fallacy, there would still be 
the problem of approbation intimately connected with the original 
versions of both Ayer and Stevenson. 

1 Language, Truth and Logic (1936), Ch. VI. 

2 Language and Ethics (1944). 
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Neither Stevenson nor Ayer gives an analysis of moral approba- 
tion.2 Throughout their discussions often they seem to equate 
‘“‘T approve of X”’ and ‘‘I like X.”’ This might be due to a failure 
to distinguish moral good from generic good. However, Stevenson 
does in one place‘ distinguish between liking and morally approv- 
ing and disliking and morally disapproving. 


Suppose that a man morally disapproves of a certain kind of conduct. If 
he observes this conduct in others, he may then feel indignant, mortified, or 
shocked; and if he finds himself given to it, he may feel guilty or conscience- 
stricken. But suppose that he dislikes this conduct, as distinct from morally 
disapproving of it. He may then be simply displeased when he observes it in 
others, and simply annoyed with himself when he finds that he is given to it. 
Similarly, if he morally approves of something, he may feel a particularly 
heightened sense of security when it prospers; whereas if he merely likes it, 
he may feel only an ordinary sort of pleasure. 


The distinction between these two kinds of responses is certainly 
important, especially for an approbative theory. However, it re- 
ceives little attention from Mr. Stevenson. He indicates that he 
considers the only difference between the two to be genetic, that 
is, the moral response is a highly conditioned response in which 
reward and punishment play a great part. 

The failure to analyze approbation and disapprobation is a 
fatal weakness in Stevenson’s and Ayer’s treatments and whatever 
plausibility their positions may have springs from the ignoring of 
such an analysis. Failure to analyze approbation enables them 
to employ it, for the most part, as if it meant the same thing as 
liking, or at least did not differ from it in essentials, the only 
recognized difference being in the kind of emotive response. With 
this the only recognized difference between the two, the plausibility 
that X is good (in the generic sense) means that the speaker likes 
X accrues to the theory that X is right means that the speaker ap- 
proves of X or likes others to approve of it. There are difficulties 
in this ego-centric interest theory of value, to be sure, which have 
been recognized since Hobbes first proposed it in modern times. 
However, for the present we shall not pause to become engaged in 
the difficulties of general value theory. We merely wish to ques- 
tion whether the plausibility of such a value theory can be trans- 
ferred to an ego-centric approbative or ego-centric optative ap- 
probative theory of moral predicates. An answer is to be found in 
an analysis of approbation and disapprobation, which we shall now 
consider. 


No attitude is merely emotive. There is a cognitive aspect, a 


8 We shall consider disapprobation by implication only. 
4 Language and Ethics, p. 90. 
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judgment, which mediates the attitude and gives it direction. Take 
away the mediating judgment and the attitude vanishes or sub- 
sides into an undirected general emotional state. Approbation is 
a peculiar kind of attitude. No doubt the particular emotive re- 
sponse, in the case of moral approbation or disapprobation, is con- 
siderably determined by the conditioning of the individual. How- 
ever, the difference between moral approbation and merely liking, 
or having a positive motor-effective attitude, is not to be found 
exclusively in the emotive response. There is a fundamental dif- 
ference in the cognitive aspect. The mediating judgment is of a 
peculiar kind. In the case of merely liking, the mediating judg- 
ment is that X has properties 1, m, n, and this knowledge evokes 
the favorable response. Stevenson would have us believe, ac- 
cording to his second pattern of analysis, that the only way that 
a moral approbation differs from this is in the kind of response 
evoked by the judgment that X has properties 1, m, n. However, 
in the ease of any approbation, moral or otherwise, the cognitive 
aspect which evokes and mediates the response is more complex. 
In judging that X has properties 1, m, n, X is subsumed under 
some accepted rule. This is the case in the approval of a solution 
to a mathematical problem, the approval of the construction of a 
building, or the instructor’s approval of the medical student’s 
performance of a surgical operation. The fundamental distinc- 
tion between these different kinds of approval concerns the differ- 
ent kinds of rules functioning in the different approbations. 
Moral approbation is so named because the rule involved is a moral 
rule of the form: For all X, or for most X, if X has properties 1, m, 
n, X is morally right. Without this there is no basis for calling the 
response moral. Moral codes are constituted by such rules. The 
meaning of the moral predicate right is still a further problem. 
But the point with which we are concerned at present is that there 
is no moral emotive response without the mediation of the moral 
judgment that X is right. If one should be for X for any other 
reason than that it was judged to be morally right, the being for 
would not constitute a moral approbation. 

There are many problems involved which need further analysis. 
However, if the fundamental aspects of our analysis of approba- 
tion be granted, Ayer’s ego-centrie approbative theory certainly 
must be rejected. As soon as one grasps the fact that the attitude 
of favoring X contained in a moral approbation is mediated by 
the judgment that X is right, one sees that ‘‘X is right’’ does not, 
and indeed can not, mean that I (the speaker) approve of X. 
Such a position begs the question. According to it, ‘‘X is right’’ 
means that I approve of X, but the approval contains the judgment 
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that X is right. To further reveal its absurdity, let us substitute 
“I approve of X”’ for ‘‘X is right.’’ Then our analysis of ap- 
probation would become: My favorable attitude to X is mediated 
by the judgment that I approve of X and the fact corresponding 
to this judgment, assuming it to be true (which is required) 
contains within it still another judgment that I approve of X, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Stevenson’s ego-centric optative approbative theory encounters 
similar difficulties. For him, it will be recalled that the approval 
of the speaker is part of the descriptive or suggested meaning of 
the ethical ‘‘judgment,’’ but the ethical meaning, the meaning of 
‘‘right,’’ is the speaker’s desire that the hearer approve of X. In 
the light of our analysis of approbation, it now becomes obvious 
that the approval of the speaker, in Stevenson’s system, would be 
a favorable attitude towards X mediated by the judgment that the 
speaker himself desired that the hearer approve of X. I believe 
that this will be seen to be palpably false by anyone who reflects 
upon his own approbations. It might seem plausible to say that 
the speaker’s desire for the hearer to approve is mediated by the 
judgment that he himself approves, but not vice versa. 

A similar difficulty occurs in regard to the evoked approval of 
the hearer. This approval, too, would be mediated by the judg- 
ment that X is right, which could only mean, on Stevenson’s 
analysis, that the hearer has now judged that he desires that some- 
one else approve of X, etc. 

This position might have an apparent plausibility in the light 
of some instances. It might be that Jones desires that others 
approve of act X and because of this desire he might himself come 
to approve of X. But why would he desire others to approve 
before he approved himself? The only explanation seems to be 
that he desired X but did not approve of X, but the approval of 
others would be an important means towards X’s becoming an 
actuality or towards the achievement of some other end. How- 
ever, I think that we would all conclude, upon reflection, that in 
such a case either Jones would never really approve of X or else 
he would allow himself to be self-deluded. Perhaps he would 
approve of X, because he judged that he desired others to approve 
of X, which he already approved of. But even here one would 
question the genuineness of the approval. 

We conclude that Ayer and Stevenson have completely begged 
the question and hence have not touched the ethical problem at 
all. This is the case even if it is true that everyone who says “‘X 
is right’’ does in fact approve of X or desires that others approve 
of it. However, it is highly questionable whether the judgment 
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that X is right does in fact evoke a favorable response from every- 
one so judging, which would be required for it to be true that 
everyone who judges that X is right should actually approve of it. 
Approbation requires the judgment that X is right, but the judg- 
ment that X is right does not necessarily evoke the favorable re- 
sponse which combined with the judgment would constitute an 
approbation. 

We have not solved any problem in ethical theory. We have 
only indicated the nature of the subject-matter of ethical inquiry. 
The basic subject-matter we have found to be moral approbations 
and disapprobations. This subject-matter may be studied by 
sociologists with regard to the kinds of things approved by people 
in a given society and the social conditioning involved. It may 
be studied by the psychologist, not so much as social events, but 
as psychological occurrences. Also the meaning of ‘‘moral ap- 
probation’’ may be logically analyzed. It is this that constitutes 
the fundamental task of philosophical ethics. We have only be- 
gun the task of analysis. Any complete analysis would have to 
reveal the nature of the code-rules under which acts are subsumed 
when they are judged to be right or wrong and the methodology 
required for their confirmation. Furthermore, the meaning of 
the moral predicates functioning in the code-rules would have to 
be analyzed. Our analysis has gone only far enough to reveal 
that there are such rules and such moral predicates presupposed 
by or involved in moral approbation and disapprobation. This, 
however, is sufficient to disprove Ayer’s ego-centric approbative 
theory and Stevenson’s ego-centric optative approbative theory or 
any exclusively emotive theory of moral predicates. | 


E. M. Apams 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


IS BEAUTY ESTHETIC VALUE? ! 


The defense of the contention that beauty is one kind of good- 
ness and, thus, that beautiful objects must be reckoned among our 
goods is obviously an important philosophical task. But, although 
many writers in esthetics regard beauty as identical with positive 
esthetic value, it is often the case that no defense of this identifica- 
tion is offered, and that the definition of beauty which is proposed 
is not such as to make an equivalent definition in terms of value 
possible. Either, then, such definitions of beauty are false, or 


1 An abridged version of the paper read at the tenth annual meeting of the 


Southwestern Philosophical Conference, December 20, 1948, at Norman, Okla- 
homa, 
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positive esthetic value is not one kind of goodness, or beauty is not 
esthetic goodness. 

In undertaking the task of establishing beauty as a value I 
am concerned, in particular, with hedonistic theories, i.e., with 
theories which define beauty by reference to pleasure. Although 
in the presentation of such theories beauty is usually referred to 
as positive esthetic value, and ugliness as negative esthetic value, 
the definitions ultimately proposed do not, it seems to me, define 
either beauty or ugliness as values. 

For example, Lucius Garvin defends the view that ‘‘the ugly 
is whatever yields an unpleasant aesthetic response.’’? He then 
adds that ‘‘The majority of those aestheticians who object to the 
conception of ugliness as connoting negative aesthetic value do so, 
for the most part, from a common motive, viz., the desire to dis- 
sociate the displeasing, the inadequate, from the genuinely aesthetic 
experience of art.’’® 

Clearly, Professor Garvin implies that esthetic unpleasantness 
and negative esthetic value are identical, and in regarding beauty 
as the contradictory of ugliness implies that esthetic pleasantness 
is identical with positive esthetic value. 

A similar view is presented by C. J. Ducasse who defines beauty 
as ‘‘that property of an object which consists in capacity of the 
object to cause pleasure in a subject who contemplates it.’’* But 
he regards the adjective ‘‘beautiful’’ as a ‘‘value adjective,’’® 
and ‘‘aesthetic evaluation of an object’’ as evaluation of it in terms 
of beauty and ugliness.’’® Furthermore, he explicitly states that 
‘‘beauty and ugliness ... are simply positive and negative aes- 
thetic value in general.’’’” 

These writers imply, then, that positive esthetic’ value (i.., 
esthetic goodness) and esthetic pleasantness are identical; there 
is but one property ‘‘beauty’’ and it may be defined alternatively 
in terms of pleasure, or in terms of value. 

I should like to maintain that although the above mentioned 
writers are correct in contending that if an object is beautiful, 
it is esthetically pleasant and esthetically good, they are mistaken 
in contending that esthetic pleasantness and esthetic goodness are 
identical properties. I should urge, therefore, that a satisfactory 

2‘¢The Problem of Ugliness in Art,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. 
LVII (1948), p. 404. 

3 Ibid. (italics mine). 

4 Art, the Critics and You, Hafner, 1944, p. 90. 

5 Ibid., p. 115. 


6 The Philosophy of Art, The Dial Press, N. Y., 1929, p. 234. 
7 Ibid. 
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definition, sufficient to account for the ordinary usage of the terms 
‘‘heauty’’ and ‘‘beautiful’’ in their most general sense, must in- 
corporate, in a manner I shall suggest, reference to both pleasant- 
ness and goodness. 

(1) Is beauty esthetic pleasantness? In asserting that beauty 
is esthetic pleasantness, one implies that beauty is a relational 
property, definable in terms of an ‘“‘if . . . then . . .’’ proposition. 
That is, to assert that an entity X is beautiful is to imply that X 
is such that if one were esthetically to contemplate X, then one 
would experience pleasure. If an entity is beautiful, then, it is 
so to someone, under certain circumstances. The very same entity 
may be ugly to another, or to the same person at another time.’ 

The theory with which we are now concerned is a theory of 
the meaning of the term ‘‘beauty’’ in its broader sense. As Du- 
casse points out, a consequence of the definition of beauty as 
esthetic pleasantness is that ‘‘the pretty, the charming, the graceful 
—since they give pleasure in contemplation—would be instances 
of the beautiful; whereas, in fact, they often are much rather 
contrasted with it.’’® 

However, although the narrower sense of the term is common 
(and as so used is further limited, generally, to women and other 
non-masculine spectacles), it does not appear to me to be true 
that only philosophers use the term ‘‘beauty’’ in its broader sense. 
Although, for example, we may contend that a pretty girl is not 
beautiful, we might judge her to be pretty in virtue of being 
beautiful in part, or if we say of a woman that ‘‘she is no beauty, 
but is graceful or charming,’’ we mean that she has a beautiful 
manner. 

Examining the term ‘‘beauty’’ in its broad sense, then, I be- 
lieve we may concede that beautiful objects are esthetically pleas- 
ant, ie., pleasant in esthetic contemplation, if by esthetic contem- 
plation is meant the attending to an entity, either sensuously or 
imaginatively, for the sake of receiving whatever emotional reaction 
the object is capable of inducing. It would be contradictory, I 
am prepared to maintain, to assert ‘‘This is beautiful, but I.do not 
find it esthetically pleasant.’’ 

For supporting evidence one may refer to statements such as 
“‘She’s easy on the eyes,’’ and ‘‘She’s a pleasure to behold,’’ which 
we observe, by reference to common usage, to be consistent with 
the judgment ‘‘She is beautiful.’’? Something said to be ugly, 

8I am indebted primarily to Professor Ducasse for this relational property 
theory of beauty. 

9 Art, the Critics and You, p. 97. 
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on the other hand, may alternatively be characterized as an ‘‘eye.- 
sore’’ or ‘‘unpleasant sight.’’ 

(2) Is beauty positive esthetic value? The contention that 
beauty is positive esthetic value is equivalent in meaning to the 
contention that beauty is esthetic goodness. By reference to usage 
we may discover that if an entity is beautiful, it is esthetically 
good. Most persons use the terms in such a way that that which 
one characterizes as ‘‘beautiful’’ may alternatively be character- 
ized as ‘‘good to look at,’’ ‘‘good looking,’’ ‘‘not bad at all,’ ete. 
It would be contradictory to assert ‘‘This is beautiful, but it has 
no esthetic value.”’ 

In addition, if, as I am inclined to believe, our value judgments 
have significance only through implicit reference to basic dispo- 
sitions to favor or disfavor entities of certain kinds, then we may 
contend that the following statements constitute evidence for the 
view that beauty is esthetic goodness: ‘‘She is attractive,’’ ‘I 
really go for that music,’’ ‘‘I find his appearance agreeable,”’ etc. 

(3) Is esthetic pleasantness identical with esthetic goodness? 
An important implication of the hedonistic theory seems to be that 
since pleasure is intrinsically good, or a character synonymous 
with intrinsic goodness, then that which is a means to esthetic 
pleasure is a means to good esthetic experience and is, therefore, 
esthetically good. 

In my opinion the proposition ‘‘ Pleasure is intrinsically good” 
is necessarily true since ‘‘pleasure’’ means ‘‘intrinsically good 
experience.’’ An intrinsically good experience, it seems to me, 
is nothing more than an experience such that upon having it, 
one is disposed to like it, not because of any instrumental character 
of the experience, not, strictly speaking, for any reason at all, but 
simply as a result of being the kind of nonrational creature one is! 

If the beautiful is a means to pleasure, it would follow, then, 
that it is a means to good. 

But I do not agree that that which is a means to good is 
thereby good. There is a distinction between asserting something 
to be a means to good, and asserting it is good because it is a 
means to good. On the view that instrumentality to goodness 
constitutes goodness, however, it would follow that there is no dif- 
ference between the two assertions. . 

Suppose an individual finds an experience of a certain kind 
to his liking. Does it follow logically that such a person takes 
an interest in the means to experiences of that kind? To be sure, 
a sensible person would, but only because a sensible person is 
one who values that which he recognizes as instrumental to the 
satisfaction of his basic interests. 
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(4) Beauty defined as esthetic goodness. What I am suggest- 
ing, then, is that when an entity is judged to be beautiful, it is 
not judged merely to be capable of arousing esthetic pleasure. 
The judgment implies, in addition, the existence of a disposition 
to favor the entity as an esthetic object capable of inducing, 
through esthetic contemplation, the kind of experience one is in- 
clined to like. The attitude we take toward things of beauty qua 
esthetic objects is a positive one, as opposed to a negative—hence, 
the attribution of positive value to such objects. 

The beautiful object’s esthetic utility, then, is the ground of 
its goodness, the reason which justifies taking an interest in it as 
an esthetie object. But to contend that utility is the ground of 
esthetic value is quite different from contending that utility ts 
value, or that it is one kind of value. 

In unanalyzed value terms, the definition of beauty in its broad 
sense which I offer to account for the possession by the beautiful 
object of the non-identical properties of esthetic pleasantness and 
esthetic goodness is as follows: The statement ‘‘X is beautiful’’ 
(to esthetic contemplator Y under circumstances Z) is equivalent 
in its implications to the statement ‘‘X is esthetically good in 
virtue of its being such that if Y were to contemplate it esthetically 
under circumstances Z, Y would experience pleasure, i.e., Y would 
have an intrinsically good experience.’’ 

More briefly, the statement ‘‘X is beautiful’’ is equivalent in 
meaning to ‘‘X is esthetically good in virtue of its capacity to 
arouse, through esthetic contemplation, an intrinsically good ex- 
perience. ”’ 

Similar definitions of ugliness may be formulated in terms of 
negative esthetic value and displeasure. 


Ian McGreau 
SouTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
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Theory of Experimental Inference. C. West CHurcHMAN. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. 1948. xi+ 292 pp. $4.25. 


This book is of wider scope than its somewhat puzzling title 
might suggest: it is an introduction to the philosophical, and especi- 
‘ally the methodological, ideas of contemporary experimentalism, 
which has its roots in the work of E. A. Singer, Jr., and which has 
been developed further by the author and his associates. 

The basie ideas of the book are developed in its central chapters 
in the form of a critical survey and eclectic synthesis of alternative 
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epistemological positions, which are classified as rationalism, naive 
and statistical (or Humean) empiricism, criticism, and relativism. 
These chapters make lively reading and should provide highly stimu- 
lating discussion material for courses in the philosophy of science or 
in epistemology. From this study of alternatives, there emerges, 
as one of the fundamental tenets of the essay, the insistence that 
while the validation of general laws or theories in science requires 
reference to observational data, the establishment of pertinent data 
conversely requires theoretical presuppositions. The former point 
is urged also in regard to such ‘‘formal’’ theories as geometry and 
arithmetic, and even logic, on grounds such as these: The discovery 
of mathematical theorems calls for the use of non-formal intuition; 
the construction of proofs in mathematics or logic presupposes the 
absence of personal bias and other sources of error; and if mathe- 
matics were to be a precise formal science, then we ought to be 
able to demonstrate that the chance of making a wrong mathemati- 
cal deduction is zero—and no such proof is available. But it seems 
clear that arguments of this type confuse psychological with sys- 
tematic questions, heuristic devices of discovery with systematic 
rules of proof, and criteria for the knowledge of validity with 
criteria of validity. More pertinent is the author’s argument con- 
cerning the conventionalist view that certain general laws of 
science are made true by convention, and that their choice is 
governed, not by empirical evidence, but simply by the convenience 
and simplicity of the total theoretical system in which they func- 
tion. Churchman points out that fresh evidence has often occa- 
sioned a change in theory which affected even the ‘‘conventional’’ 
elements, and that indeed a decision as to the most convenient 
theoretical account of a given domain of experience can not be 
made without data concerning that domain. 

As for the dependence of empirical data on theoretical assump- 
tions, which he stresses in criticizing a narrow empiricism, the 
author points to the familiar fact that the observational evidence 
which serves to test a scientific hypothesis is usually ascertained 
with the help of a body of auxiliary hypotheses, including espe- 
cially the theory of the instruments of observation; and he argues 
further in the vein of Kantian criticism, that the very formula- 
tion of observational data requires a conceptual framework which 
must embody certain general principles, such as laws of geometry 
and kinematics as principles of individuation, and some form of 
theoretical determinism ; the meaning of the latter, however, is left 
somewhat indefinite. In addition to these quasi-Kantian pre 
requisites, the author insists on the need, in any theoretical frame- 
work, for scientific knowledge, for presuppositions of a statistical 
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character. Thus, e.g., to test a given hypothesis, we might predict, 
by means of it, the value of some specified empirical magnitude 
and compare the predicted value with the results of a series of 
actual measurements, or rather, with an estimate of the ‘‘true’’ 
value of the magnitude, as derived from those measurements with 
the help of the principles of statistical inference. Statistical in- 
ference also serves to decide, on the basis of the divergence between 
predicted and observed values, whether, or to what extent, the 
observations confirm the theoretical prediction. Now the principles ~~ 
of statistical inference invoked in this context always presuppose 
certain general assumptions about statistical distributions and 
about randomness; therefore, Churchman urges, science is impos- 
sible without general assumptions of a statistical nature. This 
emphasis on statistics is a characteristic aspect of the experimen- 
talist approach advocated by the author, and it provides a leitmotif 
for his entire book. Indeed, he goes so far as to reject a question 
as meaningless unless it is formulated in a context including a 
statistical theory which (1) permits a measurement of the error 
involved in selecting, on the basis of given observations, one of the 
alternative hypotheses which form the possible answers, and (2) 
provides the possibility of reducing that error indefinitely toward 
zero (cf., eg., p. 217). 

The first two chapters of the book, as well as parts of the last 
third of it, are devoted to an exposition of some basic principles 
of the modern theory of statistical inference. In view of the 
steadily increasing importance of statistical procedures in science 
and technology, an attempt to exhibit their logical and methodo- 
logical character is certainly meritorious. However, the discus- 
sion presented by the author seems to me to fall short of its objec- 
tive: It is not detailed enough to be intelligible to the uninitiated, 
nor is it sufficiently analytic and systematic to give those ac- 
quainted with statistical procedures an adequate understanding 
of their basis and methodological function. But the author has 
made a useful beginning, which might perhaps lead to a fuller 
presentation later on. 

Next to the prominence given to statistical inference, the most 
distinctive feature of Churchman’s experimental philosophy is its 
conception of the relationship between knowledge and valuation. 
The author sets forth the thesis that the acceptance or rejection 
of a hypothesis must depend not only on the statistically computed 
degree to which its predictions are confirmed by observations, but 
also on an evaluation of the loss (in the broadest sense) that 
would be incurred by an erroneous acceptance or rejection. Thus, 
the acceptance of the hypothesis that the dose of poison in a given 
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drug is non-lethal will require a much higher degree of statistical 
confirmation than the acceptance of a hypothesis of less serious 
consequence. On considerations of this kind, the author bases his 
assertion that ‘‘the so-called objective ‘facts’ and ‘theories’ of 
the scientist depend for their confirmation upon the estimation of 
losses, and these losses are a function of the individual and social 
purposes’’ (p. 250), and, since acceptance of. purposes involves 
valuation, ‘‘the answering of any question of fact or law presup- 
poses a criterion of value’’ (p. 210). But this argument clearly 
fails to distinguish the non-valuational question whether, or to 
what degree, the observational evidence supports the hypothesis 
under test, from the problem of what chances we should take— 
i.e., what minimum degree of confirmation we ought to require— 
in accepting a-given hypothesis and acting upon it. Only the 
latter issue, which is a question of neither fact nor law, calls for 
a valuational decision ; hence, the theses just quoted are not justifi- 
able on the given grounds. 

Ethics becomes for Churchman a controlled experimental sci- 
ence which is basic for scientific methodology, and which is con- 
cerned with the measure of losses, risks, and efficiencies. As for 
suitable standards for such measurement, the author rejects the 
attempt to derive them from the preferences of individuals or of 
groups, because on either level sets of conflicting objectives may 
be found. Instead, he suggests, suitable standards should be ob- 
tained by a historical study of ‘‘the general purposes common to 
all the societies of the ages’’ (p. 252) ; as examples of such “‘histori- 
cal purposes,’’ he mentions ‘‘health, comfort, security, and similar 
aims’’ (p. 262). Just why those historical purposes should be 
made the basis for all evaluation; how this approach avoids the 
problem of conflicts among the weights given to those purposes 
in the course of history; and whether the standards thus obtained 
would not be much too weak, even from a purely logical point of 
view, to provide a sufficient basis for the measurement of the losses 
involved in all possible erroneous scientific decisions—these are 
questions which are not discussed, let alone answered by the 
author. 

Churchman does anticipate, however, the objection that his 
methodological views involve circularities, such as the insistence 
that all general laws—including the theoretical presuppositions 
underlying scientific observation and test—are subject to test by 
observation. He meets this argument with ‘‘the lesson of rela- 
tivism,’’ namely, that, contrary to the Kantian doctrine, no one 
set of invariant principles basic to all inquiry can ever be estab- 
lished; and while every scientific investigation does presuppose 
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some general principles, the latter may always in turn be examined 
in a subsequent test. A reference to what has been described 
(eg. by Lenzen) as the method of successive approximation in 
scientific measurement might have been helpful in shedding further 
light on this self-correcting character of scientific inquiry, to which 
Churchman refers as ‘‘the circularity, or spiral form, of science.”’ 


Cart G. HEMPEL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Meaning of Human History. Morris R. Conen. (The Paul 
Carus Lectures, Sixth Series, 1944.) La Salle, Illinois: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1947. ix + 304 pp. $4.00. 


In this book Cohen gave memorable expression to his view of 
the world of human history. The work is not devoted to philosophi- 
eal argument nor does it contain detailed technical analysis of the 
import of his philosophical theses. But Cohen had the ability to 
state his views with picturesque brevity so that one is inevitably 
absorbed with them and engaged by the various problems which 
they generate, problems which are central to the interpretation of 
human history. These Carus Lectures do not triangulate human 
history, but express a sober and unpretentious effort to write rea- 
sonably and yet compassionately about human life by a philosophic 
logician who felt a responsibility to return to the cave to apply 
what wisdom his philosophic studies had accumulated. 

Characteristic of Cohen’s philosophy is the double emphasis 
that historical categories are relative to systems, but also that the 
systems to which our categories are relative are selected but not 


created by the historian’s interest and knowledge. Thus, on page 
46, we find him saying: 


A history that deals primarily with political events may divide its span 
according to successive dynasties, reigns, administrations, or other govern- 
mental periods. A history that stresses religious or economic development 
will place the same period of time in different categories. This does not 
mean that the historian creates the events he reports. Having chosen a given 
perspective that which he can truthfully report is objectively determined. The 
relativism of historiography is not identical with subjectivism. Rather is it 
a reflection of the objective fact that the world of reality is more than can 
be reproduced or represented in any intelligible account, and that any such 
account is necessarily partial and to some extent abstract. A partial or 
abstract account of reality is false if it purports to be more than it is, but 


if it acknowledges its limitations it may be true and the only kind of truth 
to which the historian can attain. 


It is in terms of this standpoint that Cohen can claim that pe- 
rodization of history into ages or epochs ‘‘almost inevitably reflects 
the ideals of the historian’’ (p. 73) and at the same time repudiate 
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the subjectivist doctrine that history is the reconstruction of our 
inner experience (p. 50). Indeed, Cohen is insistent upon the 
reality of the past and its independence of our reconstructions of 
its nature (p.6). There is, however, little systematic effort to deal 
with any of the logical or metaphysical issues which are raised by 
such temporal realism. 

In the chapter entitled, ‘‘The Linkage of Human Events,”’ 
Cohen takes modern empiricism to task for its identification of 
causal connection with statistical correlation. A causal law asserts 
more, according to Cohen, than past coincidence (p. 102). It 
affirms that there is some reason why whenever the antecedent oc- 
curs the consequent must occur. But what this element of neces- 
sity is intended to be is not clear to the present reviewer. There is, 
indeed, the dark suggestion thrown forward that the causal re- 
lation between past and present is the partial identity between 
them, that it is the conservation of features of the past which is 
the ‘‘necessary connection’’ between past and present and that 
Humean scepticism derives from the treatment of history as a 
series of atomic occurrences separated from each other by vacua 
(p. 101). But it is not true that Hume denied contiguity of cause 
and effect and it is not apparent that wherever you have continuous 
transition you have ‘‘necessary connection,’’ and it is not self- 
evident that you can not have law in a discontinuous world. Also, 
it is not clear that the correlation view need restrict itself to uni- 
formities in the past in its analysis of causal relatedness. 

There is another suggestion which Cohen makes which puts a 
different complexion on the matter. On pages 108-109 it is inti- 
mated, in the opinion of the reviewer, that the correlation view 
of causality rests upon a refusal to admit logical necessity in the 
world. In this connection Cohen writes: 


Similarly we prove that it is impossible for physical things to have certain 
properties without having others that are logically or mathematically con- 
nected with them. Thus we prove that if the earth, sun, and moon are in a 
given position and their motions conform to the law of gravitation, an eclipse 
must necessarily follow at a certain time. 


Now it is obvious that this type of necessity is identical with the 
logical validity of an argument or the logical implication between 
propositions. Hume never cast doubt on this sort of necessity 
and the correlation view of causality does not attempt to define 
this relation in terms of the concept of constant conjunction. The 
question is, rather, to return to Cohen’s example, whether the 
principle of gravitation is characterized by necessity. The prob- 
lem of causality arises out of the effort to interpret the import of 
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the premises from which material particular predictions are de- 
duced. The point is that such inferences require a universal 
premise. And the question about causality has to do with the 
correct analysis of such universal synthetic premises. Cohen’s dis- 
cussion does not, in my opinion, advance our understanding of this 
ancient problem. 

On the other hand, the chapters on ‘‘The Geographic Factor 
in History’’ and ‘‘The Biologic Factor of History’’ are learned 
and critical essays which subject many traditional and current 
dogmas to the incisive sensible analysis for which Cohen was 
justly famous. It is difficult, in brief compass, to give an adequate 
idea of the variety of topics considered in these chapters. If they 
are read as widely and carefully as they deserve to be we face the 
delightful prospect that future works on the philosophy of history 
may tend, eventually, to be characterized by speculative restraint 
and deference to fact. 

In the final chapter entitled ‘‘The Tragic View of History”’ 
Cohen attempts to relate the concepts of history and ethics.. He 
endorses the classical distinction between normative and descriptive 
judgments and yet insists, paradoxically, upon the inadequacy of 
all non-ethical interpretations of history. The reason which he 
offers is that ‘‘all interpretations of human events which profess to 
exclude ethics actually smuggle in uncritical ethical judgments.”’ 
But the cure for this might be (a) a more resolute and self-con- 
scious exclusion of ethics from history and (b) a more intensive 
development of extra-curricular philosophic interests by more his- 
torians. Those who deny the possibility of value-free social science 
deserve sometimes to be reminded that it has not been denied that 
historians are also philosophical citizens. It is rather only affirmed 
that the statement of the value presuppositions of the historian is 
not the task of the historian qud historian. The task is nevertheless 
inevitably his task. 

However, there is probably another consideration which led 
Cohen to repudiate non-ethical interpretations of history, a con- 
sideration essential to his personal attitude toward history. That 
history presents us with a spectacle of human tragedy was, I think, 
a proposition very important to Cohen. Now the ideals of the 
spectator are involved in the spectacle of tragedy. Accordingly, 
history is not, according to Cohen, a mere science any more than it 
is impressionistic art. ‘‘The ideal of an imaginative reconstruction 
of the past which is scientific in its determinations and artistic in 
its formulation is the ideal to which the greatest of historians have 
ever aspired’? (p. 34). It would appear, therefore, that Cohen’s 
Statement, that non-ethical interpretations of history are inade- 
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quate, expressed his judgment of the relative worth of different 
kinds of history rather than a judgment that value-free history, 
if attainable, would be untrue to its subject-matter. 


ARTHUR FRANCIS SMULLYAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Francis Lieber, Nineteenth-Century Liberal. FRANK FREWEL. 


Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press. 1947. 
xili + 445 pp. $4.50. 


Francis Lieber emerges from Professor Freidel’s study at one 
and the same time a greater and a lesser figure. The excellence 
of the book lies in this double effect; by a careful analysis of 
Lieber’s thought in the framework of his life, the author has suc- 
ceeded in making clear the degree to which Lieber’s originality 
in political theory was overrated during his life and in the short 
period of academic adulation which followed his death; by his 
thorough presentation of Lieber’s influence on the course of prac- 
tical politics and popular belief, chiefly on the basis of a full 
study of Lieber’s correspondence with men eminent in the political 
life of the United States during the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, Freidel has made equally clear how successful Lieber 
was as a publicist. Thus Freidel’s answer to the question in one 
of his chapter titles, ‘‘Scholar, Publicist, or Hack?’’ is without 
doubt the central alternative. 

There were, of course, elements of the patient, almost grubbing 
scholar in Lieber, and these are presented in meticulous detail. 
There were also, especially in the earlier years, when he was trying 
to establish himself in the United States, elements of the con- 
scienceless and self-interested hack; these, too, appear in this 
record. Freidel does not load the dice; he simply tells the story 
of Lieber’s life and work in the perspective of history. It is re- 
markable how consistent that story is. Lieber’s active life began 
as an ardent and emotional advocate of German nationalism during 
the period of French, domination; when, in the era of post- 
Napoleonic reaction, his views were thought too radically demo- 
cratic by those in power, he escaped imprisonment by leaving 
Germany, and migrating first to England, then to the United 
States. In the United States, his ‘‘radical’’ views aligned him with 
the conservative Whigs except on the question of tariff, where he 
maintained the true laissez faire doctrine, advocating free trade 
and opposing protectionism throughout his life. It was not a 
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change in his beliefs but.a change in his environment that turned 
him from a radical to a conservative. 

His intensely emotional German nationalism was transferred 
to his new homeland; he became an intensely emotional American 
nationalist, willing to subordinate any other belief to this one. 
This also remained so till the very end of his life. Lieber never 
fell into idolatry of the Constitution; he resented some of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court because they elevated constitu- 
tionalism above the evident needs of the nation. Furthermore, 
although he was a hearty expansionist, where expansionism and 
nationalism came into conflict he preferred the latter. Freidel 
quotes from one of Lieber’s later pamphlets, written as a document 
in the presidential campaign of 1868 and dedicated to candidate 
Ulysses Grant, the following summary: 


The National Polity is the normal type of Modern Government: Civil Liberty 
resting on Institutional Self-Government is the high political calling of this 
period; Absolutism, whether Monarchical or Democratic, ... its pervading 
danger; and increasing International Neighborliness, with growing Agreement 


of National Forms and Concepts, its fairest Gage of the Spreading Progress 
of our Kind. [P. 389.] 


The ‘‘neighborliness,’’ or internationalism, to which Lieber pays 
passing tribute at the end of this passage was a belated aspect 
of Lieber’s thought, connected with his interest in the compilation 
of an authoritative code of international law, but also, I feel sure, 
one aspect of Lieber’s attempt to explain to his own satisfaction 
his persistent devotion to the cause of German unification despite 
his American naturalization. 

One of the characteristics of nationhood as expressed by Lieber 
in this pamphlet was ‘‘a numerous and homogeneous population.’’ 
It was his belief that the homogeneity of the American nation 
depended upon what he called the ‘‘Anglican’’ character of its 
population. After the Civil War, therefore, he lagged behind 
other Republicans in advocacy of the right of the Negro to vote; 
he would, in fact, gladly have denied this right. He wrote to his 
friends in Congress proposing various limitations on immigration, 
notably a Chinese Exclusion Act, and such quotas on European 
immigrations as would preserve the then prevailing north Euro- 
pean preponderance of migrants. He was also almost fanatical in 
his anti-Catholicism ; Catholicism he associated with the absolutistic 
“‘Gallicanism’’? which was one of the evil forces he hoped the 
United States would avoid. This, too, may well be rooted in his 
boyhood resentment of the trampling down of his homeland beneath 
the Napoleonic heel. In addition to his demand for immigration 
regulation to achieve the end of homogeneity, Lieber stressed the 
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possibility that unwise annexation of territory might lead to the 
‘‘dilution of American blood by too large an admixture of un- 
assimilable peoples.’’ Indeed, the ‘‘liberalism’’ of Lieber has a 
hollow and unfriendly sound today. 

Before leaving Lieber, I can not refrain from commenting on 
one of his claims to permanent fame: Lieber was a coiner of new 
English words, like penology, bureaucracy, criminalist, publicist, 
and individualist. He was very proud of having contributed these 
expressions to the English language; I can not help feeling that 
this claim to fame is also overrated. Had Lieber not translated 
such words as these from the German, someone else surely would 
have done so. Moreover, these can scarcely be called enrichments 
or ornaments of English. They are barbarisms, and, in some 
cases, meaningless barbarisms. It is good that Freidel places no 
great stress on this one of Lieber’s claims to creative originality. 

On the whole, I can do no better in summarizing Freidel’s ex- 
cellent book than to quote its last sentence, its author’s epitaph for 
Lieber: ‘‘ As a conveyer and synthesizer, if not as an originator, 
Lieber was indeed great’’ (p. 417). 


J. L. B. 


The Emotions: Outline of a Theory. JEAN-PauL Sartre. Trans- 
lated from the French by Bernard Frechtman. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1948. 97 pp. $2.75. 


The philosophical and psychological works of Jean-Paul Sartre 
continue to appear in English with, in this instance at least, no 
indication of their original date or relative position in his develop- 
ment. This essay was published under the title Esquisse d’une 
théorie des emotions in 1941, following his two works on the 
imagination and the imaginary, in 1936 and 1940, respectively. 
It dates, then, from the time when Sartre was carrying out what 
he calls ‘‘experiments’’ in the phenomenological psychology of 
Husserl and Heidegger. His first concern is to attack the prevail- 
ing theories of the emotions, those of James, Janet, the Gestaltists, 
and the Freudians as too much attached to the body or the un- 
conscious. For Sartre, everything begins and ends in the human 
consciousness. But when he applies the phenomenological method 
in its pure form in order to lay bare the structure of consciousness 
and what it ‘‘intends,’’ he finds emotion in general understandable, 
but it is ‘‘impossible . . . to show that human-reality must neces- 
sarily manifest itself in such emotions. That there are such and 
such emotions, and only these, manifests without any doubt the 
factitiousness of human existence’’ (italics his, p. 94). 
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Emotion for Sartre is a form of consciousness, but ‘‘a spon- 
taneous and lived degradation of consciousness in the face of the 
world.’’ The latter is ‘‘difficult.’”’ We find that ‘‘all the ways 
are barred. However, we must act. So we try to change the world, 
that is, to live as if the connection between things and their po- 
tentialities were not ruled by deterministic processes, but by 
magic.’’ Sartre reverses James: ‘‘in emotion it is the body which, 
directed by consciousness, changes its relations with the world in 
order that the world may change its qualities. If emotion is a 
joke, it is a joke we believe in’’ (pp. 59-61). But Sartre’s attempt 
to explain the magical bogs down in such phrases as ‘‘irrational 
synthesis of spontaneity and passivity’’ and ‘‘an inert activity, a 
consciousness rendered passive’’ (p. 84). Nearly all his examples 
are chosen from the emotions of horror and despair, but that is 
understandable in the France of 1941. 


H. A. L. 


Science, Faith and Society. Micuaru Pouanyi. (Riddell Memorial 
Lectures, Eighteenth Series.) London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Oxford University Press. 1946. 88 pp. $1.00. 


The author of this volume is a distinguished chemist, who in 
recent years has turned his attention to the social sciences—he is 
at. present Professor of Economics and Social Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. In the three lectures which make up the 
book he attempts to exhibit the ‘‘spiritual’’ conditions for the ex- 
istence of science, and to note their implications for society in 
general. 

The first lecture (‘‘Science and Reality’’) makes the familiar 
point that no law of nature is logically derivable from data of ob- 
servation, and that creative research can not be subsumed under 
any fixed set of rules. From this Dr. Polanyi concludes that the 
scientist must possess an ‘‘intuitive perception of the real structure 
of natural phenomena,’’ and that the exercise of this power is 
guided ‘‘by an aspect or nature seeking realization in our minds.’’ 
In the second lecture (‘‘ Authority and Conscience’’) he discusses 
how the ‘‘General Authority’’ of the scientific community serves 
to discipline the judgments of individual scientists, and he indi- 
cates how an ‘‘absolute dedication’’ to the tradition of scientific 
criticism makes possible a responsible individual freedom. In the 
final lecture (‘‘Dedication or Servitude’’) Dr. Polanyi examines the 
assumptions on which this tradition allegedly rests. According 
to him, the ultimate foundation of this tradition is the faith that 
there is such a thing as truth, that all members of the scientific 
community cherish it, and that scientists are both obliged to pursue 
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it and are capable of doing so. However, he also holds that the 
belief in truth is a belief in a ‘‘transcendent reality,’’ so that the 
continued existence of science (as well as the possibility of any 
society in which men can aspire to an intellectually and morally 
acceptable life) is claimed to be contingent upon a submission to 
the authority of something ‘‘spiritual’’ and ‘‘undemonstrable.’’ 
‘“The moment a community ceases to be dedicated through its 
members to transcendent ideals, it can continue to exist undisputed 
only by submission to a single centre of unlimited secular power.”’ 
Dr. Polanyi therefore believes that totalitarian societies are not 
here to stay, and finds support for his hope in the example of 
Soviet Russia in which, though it is a country officially organized 
on a class conception of society, ‘‘we see pure science once more 
recognized, literature freed from Marxist interpretation.’’ He also 
suggests that the fact that men are constantly adding to their 
spiritual heritage is perhaps best explained in terms of their con- 
tinuous communion with ‘‘God,’’ the common source of knowledge 
of abiding things. 

Though the body of Dr. Polanyi’s lectures is evidently formed 
out of elements some of which are undoubtedly sound while others 
are hopelessly obscure and insubstantial, the Appendix to the book 
is a solid contribution to scientific enlightenment. In it, Dr. 
Polanyi cites telling examples of the réle played by theoretical 
assumptions in the interpretation of so-called ‘‘facts.’’ And he 
mentions arresting cases of propositions that have been accepted as 
conforming to the requirements of experimental verification, only 
to be abandoned subsequently as being the ‘‘factitious products’ 
of a series of faulty interpretations and strange coincidences. The 
Appendix can be strongly recommended to students of scientific 
method. 


E.N. 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Assoctatwn, 
Volume XXII. The Absolute and the Relative. Washington, 
D. C.: Office of the Association, The Catholic University of 
America. 1947. 246 pp. $3.00. 


The papers in these proceedings will be mainly of interest to 
the non-Catholic philosophers as an account of the manner in 
which neo-Thomism faces modern relativism. There is some note 
of a real desire to collaborate in the problems of relativism in 8 
sort of key-note address of Professor Stewart E. Dollard, ‘‘A 
General Survey of the Problem of the Absolute and Relative.” 
‘‘There are some complacent souls,’’ he says, ‘‘who think that 
Thomism is a closed system, fixed, absolutely perfect... . But... 
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Thomism has its dynamic aspects—call them processes or even 
evolutionary. And these, I believe, have not been sufficiently 
stressed in the exploration of the real ...’’ (pp. 37-38). He 
makes the plea that one is not to become too Absolutist when a 
Relativist approach is not incorrect, a plea to give the Relativist 
his just due (p. 39). 

Unfortunately, most of the other authors in the proceedings do 
not seem to be in accord with Father Dollard’s advice. Thus, as 
a typical example, Charles Denecke begins his paper on ‘‘The 
Absolute and the Relative in the Metaphysical Order’’ with the 
statement that ‘‘relativism is not a modern discovery but the resur- 
rection of an old and familiar heresy’’ (p. 40, italics mine). He 
goes on to assert quite baldly that ‘‘all philosophers . . . must 
achieve some absolute or first truth in terms of which all else is to 
be explained’’ (p. 40), much as though no relativist had ever made 
any argument to the contrary. And in the very next essay on 
‘‘Absolute and Relative in the Moral Order,’’ Dr. Francis X. 
Meehan sets up relativistic straw-men to knock down in an abso- 
lutist manner. His attack on Dewey’s theory of morals must 
surely leave the pragmatic mind unimpressed: ‘‘To deny this 
Absolute is to cut the foundations from morality; it leads to a 
purely relativistic view of morals and moral laws as being merely 
precipitated formulae of customs or social processes’’ (p. 75). 

The proceedings contain, as well, round-table discussions on 
logic and methodology, psychology, ethics, and philosophy of so- 
ciety, metaphysics, philosophy of law, and history of philosophy. 

C. W. C. 


Images or Shadows of Divine Things. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
Edited by Perry Miller. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1948. viii+ 151 pp. $2.75. 


Perry Miller’s introductory essay is a masterpiece of historical 
orientation ; it arouses the very highest expectations in the reader. 
These 212 notes written by Edwards over ‘a long period of years, 
now for the first time published, are presented by the editor as 
forming, together with an even larger and still unpublished col- 
lection of ‘‘Miscellanies,’’ ‘‘the draft of an idea fundamental to 
Edwards’ thinking,’’ an idea which was to have been expounded 
in ‘‘A Rational Account of the Main Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion.’? The homemade booklet in which Edwards kept these 
notes had various titles, ‘‘The Images of Divine Things,’’ ‘‘The 
Shadows of Divine Things,’’ ‘‘The Book of Nature and Common 
Providence,’’? ‘‘The Language and Lessons of Nature.’’ The 
theory of images is the counterpart to the theory of archetypes 
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or divine ideas and is therefore a basic and central theme in Ed- 
wards’ philosophy as it is in all variants of Platonism. 

But in addition Perry Miller builds up with great erudition the 
historical significance of Edwards’s treatment of ‘‘types’’ for the 
development of ecclesiastical rhetoric. To the free and poetic use 
of imagery in the Anglican literary tradition, so runs his analysis, 
the Puritans opposed ‘‘an articulated doctrine’’ which made the 
‘‘plain style’’ serviceable for philosophical homilies on Biblical 
texts. Out of such Puritan preaching came a ‘‘luxuriance of 
tropes’’ of which Cotton Mather’s Christian Philosopher is a good 
specimen. But when Newton brought order into the science of 
nature, his Puritan disciples thought it important to bring order 
out of their rhetorical chaos by developing systematically a theory 


of natural types, or of the language by which God speaks to men 
through nature. 


To the young Edwards the project seemed feasible because even while he 
was receiving the vision of mathematical physics he was also granted the 
revelation of the sensational psychology. [P. 19.] 

Things appear real, he wrote in his ‘‘ Miscellanies,’’ ‘‘ because we have a 
clear idea of them in all their various mutual relations, concurring circum- 
stances, order and dispositions; the consent of the simple ideas among them- 
selves, and with the company of being, and the whole train of ideas in our 
minds, and with the nature and constitution of our minds themselves,’’ 
[P. 22.] 

A knowledge of images, therefore, would be a knowledge not of spiritual- 
ized commonplaces but of truth acquired in the only place where, after Locke, 
it was possible to find it, in sensible experience. [P. 23.] 

The Lockean empiricism bound him to the earth. He undertook, therefore, 
with a courage that must be admired whatever we may think of the result, to 
solve his problem by finding in things an intelligibility not transcending them 
but immanent in them. Whatever generalizations he would believe in and 
worship—the naked ideas—would be conceived in reference not to some merely 
imaginable order but always to the order of objects. The proper reading 
of science (with all its phenomenal content) and of history (with all its 
fluctuations) would be metaphysical. [P. 29.] 


Thus Perry Miller has developed a penetrating thesis for & 
metaphysical masterpiece. Unfortunately the notes of Edwards, 
with few exceptions, fail to exhibit this thesis. They certainly are 
concerned with ordinary sense experience, but the meaning found 
in sense ‘‘types’’ is usually some theme from the conventional 
Christian theology, neither immanent nor metaphysical. And I 
suspect, though I would not dare argue the point with Mr. Miller, 
that for the most part these notes were intended to embellish 
sermons and not to contribute to his ‘‘rational account of Christian 
doctrine.’? The theory of types was certainly important for Ed- 
wards, but it was developed by Mr. Miller much better than by 
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Edwards. The Newtonian or philosophic ideas about nature ap- 
pear in only about a dozen of these notes (cf. Nos. 5, 7, 70, 72, 79, 


89, 126, 154, 188). These philosophical meditations come to a sub- 
lime climax in the final note: 


The immense magnificence of the visible world in inconceivable vastness, 
the incomprehensible height of the heavens, etc., is but a type of the infinite 
magnificence, height, and glory of God’s work in the spiritual world: the most 
incomprehensible expression of His power, wisdom, holiness and love in what 
is wrought and brought to pass in that world, and the exceeding greatness of 
the moral and natural good, the light, knowledge, holiness, and happiness — 
which shall be communicated to it. [P. 134.] 


But for one of these ‘‘Newtonian’’ notes there are ten ‘‘New Eng- 
land’’ notes like the following: 


This world is all over dirty. Everywhere it is covered with that which 
tends to defile the feet of the traveller. Our streets are dirty and muddy, 
intimating that the world is full of that which tends to defile the soul, that 


worldly objects and worldly concerns and worldly company tend to pollute us. 
[P. 94.] 


Several of the notes and ‘‘miscellanies’’ throw light on his doc- 
trine of the Trinity (cf. especially 58) and No. 188 develops the 
theologically basic theme of ‘‘common grace’’ in magnificent sim- 
plicity of ‘‘types.’’ 


H. W. 8S. 


The Values of Infe. E. J. Unwick. Edited with an Introductory 
Essay on his Social Philosophy by John A. Irving. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1948. Ixv + 244 pp. $3.50. 


This is an exceptionally attractive volume and reading it makes 
one regret not having known the author, for both what he says 
and how he says it are extraordinary. One might expect here a 
series of lay sermons, neither good preaching nor critical philos- 
ophy; one finds on the contrary a series of highly critical essays 
on the most important themes, written in a brilliant style. We are 
fortunate, indeed, in having preserved for us by Professor Irving 
a portrait of a great teacher and a summary of his teaching. 

The book falls into three parts. First comes a biographical 
sketch by Professor Irving of Urwick’s career as a teacher, philan- 
thropist (in the best sense), social scientist, and moral philosopher. 
This essay is in itself a genuine contribution to social philosophy. 
Next comes the central portion of the book, an orderly and critical 
analysis by Urwick of ‘‘The Values of Life.’’ This includes first 
a formal analysis of what it means to have ideals; then a concrete 
criticism of general values (love, friendship, simplicity, beauty, 
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wealth)—this mere enumeration of them shows that the account 
here given is not conventional; and lastly, a more or less struc- 
tural analysis of the social context of these values: progress, knowl- 
edge, and happiness. 

The book closes with two timely, independent essays, one ‘‘Capi- 
talism and Value,’’ the other ‘‘Labour and Value.’’ Here again 
Urwick speaks not as a doctrinaire moralist or professor, but as a 
man of long, practical experience in dealing with social problems 
and conditions. I can not hope to indicate in this summary note 
what it is that makes this book so very delightful, informative, and 
penerating ; but I can not refrain from praising it and testifying 
to the great enjoyment which reading it gave me. 


H. W.S. 
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